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POR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


OR SALE.—SWARTHMORE, ON THE COL- 
lege side of the railroad and handy to trolley, stone 
house, r3 rooms, modern conveniences. Fine old shade, 
shrubbery, lawn, garden, and orchard; 4 acres, stable. 
Price moderate to a quick buyer. YOCUM & 
POWERS, Agents, 26S rsth Street. 


FoR RENT.—FURNISHED, SWARTHMORE 
onthe Hill, a nine-room house for two, three, or 
four months. ‘Terms reasonable. Box 188, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


T° RENT.—FOR THE SUMMER FIFTEEN 
room furnished house, with modern conveniences 
and shade. Convenient to steam and trolley lines. 
Address K., 461 Locust Ave., Germantown, Phiia. 


Por RENT.—TWO PLEASANT, FURNISHED 
rooms, second and third floor front, in well-kept, 
~ — Central, south of Market. Address No. 7, 
this Office. 


Por RENT.—For the summer, large new house, fur- 
nished. Contains eleven rooms, besides hal! and 
closets, with modern improvements, bath room, hot and 
cold water. Stands high and dry. Large lawn, plenty 
of shade. Two piazzas, two bay windows, fine prospect 
from all points. Friends and others who wish to escape 
the intense heat of the city will find a lovely place at 
WILD FIELDS, within three miles of Providence, R. I. 
Terms reasonable. Address SUSAN C. KENYON, 
733 Pleasant St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
FoR SALE.— IOFFER FOR SALE THE LATE 

residence of William H. Fussell, at Narberth, Pa., 
on the main line of the P. R. R., 17 minutes from Broad 
Street Station, consisting of a modern stone and frame 
house of eleven rooms, suitably divided and with the 
usual conveniences ; situate on a large lot of roo feet 
front on the east side of Narberth Ave. north of Windsor 
Ave. ; Springfield water; cement pavements ; Macadam- 
ized street; ssession Fourth month 1, 1902; if not 
then sold it will be for rent. I will seil for cash or will 
make very easy terms. Apply to HENRY M. FUS- 
SELL, Executor, Media, Del. Co., Pa. 

IR SALE OR RENT.—DESIRABLE RESI- 

dence, Plainfield, N. J., excellent neighborhood, 
convenient to steam and electric cars; 45 minutes to 
New York House ro rooms, reception hall, and bath ; 
all conveniences and in good condition. Lot 50 feet by 
190 feet. Shade and a good barn. Low price and easy 
terms. A good investment. EDWARD D. HUTCH- 
INSON, 6 Wall St., N. Y., or Plainfield, N. J. 


R RENT.—LARGE FOUR STORY MARBLE 

and brick dwelling, 14 rooms, No. 1719 Vine Street, 
in first-class condition. GEORGE L. PARKER, 
14 S. Broad Street. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, PENNA 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia ‘eUnties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


WILLIAM G., FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twetrrn Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH ann MARY HETZEL, 
Osteopathic PMYSICIANS, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. Consulta- 
on and examination free. ° 


Orricgs: { 


~~ 


WANTED. 


WANTED.—A BOOKKEEPER, YOUNG MAN, 
. in a lumber, coal, and feed business.* Address 
No. 14, this Office. 


WANTED.—NUMBERS OF FRIENDS’ INTEL- 

ligencer as follows: Volume 32, number 48. Vol- 
ume 37, number 22. Five cents per copy will be paid 
for the same, if sent, with address of sender, to No. 
6, this Office. 


WANTED.—WITHIN EASY AND QUICK 
access to the business section, a country house, 

furnished or unfurnished, for the summer months. 

must be moderate Address No. 9, this Office. 


ANTED.—EXPERIENCED NURSE WANTS 

to travel with patient. Obstetrical and general 

nursing. Best of references. BERTHA M. THURS- 
TON, Cochranville, Chester county, Pa. 


ANTED.—A PO-ITION AS COMPANION, 
or nurse for convalescents. Would travel. Address 
E., 1814 N. rxth Street, Philadelphia. 


Rent 





ANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN, POSITION 
as companion or mother’s helper. Address No. 
12, this Office. 


RAINED NURSE WOULD LIKE AN ENGAGE- 
ment with a confirmed or other invalid. Has given 
special attention to diet, massage,etc. Is known among 
Friends. Fair terms. Out of town preferred. Address 
No. 10, this Office. 


ANTED.—IN WILMINGTON, DEL. A 

young woman as mother’s helper, to assist in the 

care of young children, sewing, etc. For particulars, 
address No. 11, this office. 


ANTED.—HOUSEKEEPER TO TAKE FULL 
charge of home in country, Friends’ family; 
pleasantly located. Address T., this Office 


ANTED.—A WOMAN FRIEND WHO HAS 

had years of practical experience in running the 

culinary department in an institution, also in private life, 

understands buying and catering, wishes position as 

manager, matron, or housekeeper. Nine years’ experi- 

ence in one piace. Best of reference. Address for one 
month, No. 8, this Office 


ANTED.—MIDDLE-AGED MAN TO TEND 
the garden and do light chores on a farm. 
DANIEL S. LUKENS, Lincoln University, Pa. 





BOARDING. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 

fe day. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS, 1827 I Street, N. W., Washington D C. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and — buildings. Terms, 
f1.soa day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Price, rocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 


Bi-Centennial Proceedings, 


Brick Meeting-house, Cecil county, Maryland, will be 
ready for distribution in a few days. 

Those who have subscribed, please send amount of 
subscription, $1.00, at once. 

Everyone who desires a copy should also send amount 
of subscription or the edition may become exhausted be- 
fore we reach your name. Send amount of subscription to 

JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 1326 Arch St., Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, THIRD MONTH 29, Ig02. 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


THE INN FILLING UP. 


We feel it a duty to say to our friends who are expecting 
to come to Buck Hill Falls this season—ali of whom we 
wantto see there—that the rooms in the Inn are being 
engaged at a rate that assures it being more than filled, 
especially in Seventh and Eighth months. Those who 
have their plans formed to come should not delay writ- 
ing us. 


COTTAGE SOLD. 


The Metzgar Cottage offered for sale in the Booklet 
mailed Third month 10, has been sold to a stockholder 
of the Company, in New York City There were several 
applicants for it. The purchaser expects to repair and 
occupy it. 


WILD LIFE. 


The attractions at Buck Hill Falls are many, but con- 
spicuous among them is the wild life—the trees, flowers, 
birds, fishes, and ali. Last fall we prohibited gunning 
on the Estate, and this spring we have given notice 
against public fishing. We want the trout to increase in 
the Buck Hill Creek We are told that fishers will 
* come by night,”’ with net and line, but we hope other- 
wise. 


For information in regard to the Settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address CHarves F. J enxins, Secretary and 
Treasurer, BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 1024 
Race Street, Philadelphia. 

For visits to Buck Hill Falls, or other local business 
address, Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco, 
P. O. and Station, Pa. 


WINTER HOMES. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand. 
Westey AvSs., BET. 9TH AND roTH STs., 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 

Mary Walton cordially announces that she has as- 
sumed the management of 7he //linois on-the-Strand, 
which will be opened for the reception of guests May 37, 
1902. The fine location of this house near the water, 
commanding full ocean view, insures its attractiveness. 

For rates and further information, kindly address, after 
April 1, Mary Walton, at The Illinois-on-the-Strand. 
Before this date, Swarthmore, Pa. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Orpen ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan Env oF Tennesses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE KATHLU, 


1126 Centrat Ave., Oczan City, N. j 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Home comforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


New Archdale s«. James Place. 
Atrantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences, Thoroughly heated Ofen ali the gone 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M.BUNDY, Prop 











FRIENDS’ 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 






SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 





To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi rrver 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 








SupscripTions MAY BeGin AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We po not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT 






UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 





The Committee on Education of the | 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. | 
Ambler, B.S. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- | 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools,wishing assistance in securin 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invite 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to register. 
The superintendent wilt be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to 11 a m. Correspondence should Le 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore | College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





‘WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 











ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 







OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* TeLePHone No. 1-33-55. 
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CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . ; 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 I. 





Law, Scrence, 
——. } STENOGRAPHER 
° War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W. 








Under czre of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, nas 
OSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, enna. 


- Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes ne guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college 

. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circalars on application. 


PA. 


} Principals. 





~ Abington Friends’ ‘School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Bron Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Libera] 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING. M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
YN’ rHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boardivg and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principa 


Locust V xg mime 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpInGc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anv GIRLS, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, adéress 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding: school, under care of Fnends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N, MAXFIE D, Head Master. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMore GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best ; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and ta the advertisers. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. 


Phone 1-33-55. 
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Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike. 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 


Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 


Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Clerk 





MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1ith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con 
stantly on 4@~ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Pa 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 





WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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} He was 57; he looked about 
40, despite daily business cares 
and responsibilities innumerable, 
about which he refused to worry. 
Why ? 
The future of his family was 
made secure, his own old age 
provided for by a policy in the 


PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XIII. 

We have learnt that the justory of revelation ts the 
history of a growth; that God's word to man has 
always been progressive and adapted to his needs and 
attainments for the time being. 


WILLIAM LITTLEBOY. 


From an article on ‘‘ Leaders in Adult Schools "’ in /riends’ 
Quarterly Examiner. 


FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY. 
Faitu, hope, and charity these three, 
Yet is the greatest charity ; 


Father of light these gifts impart 
To mine and every human heart. 


Faith, that in prayer can never fail, 
Hope, that in doubting can prevail, 
And charity whose name above 

Is God’s own name, for God is love. 


The morning star is lost in light, 
Faith vanishes at perfect sight, 

The rainbow passes with the storm, 
And hope with sorrow's fading form. 


But charity, serene, sublime, 

Beyond the reach of death and time, 

Like the blue sky's all bounding space, 

Holds heaven and earth in its embrace. 
—From ‘‘ Plymouth Collection.”’ 


THE “ DISCIPLINE” OF FRIENDS.' 
Tue Rules and Advices which have been collected 
and established, from time to time, for the guidance of 
the Society of Friends, ‘‘ make up,’’ says this intelli- 
gent and sympathetic writer on Friendly history, John 
Stephenson Rowntree, ‘a volume of which Friends 
need not be ashamed. It contains,” he adds, “‘ pages 
very little read, because not immediately connected 
with matters of denominational administration, which 
are yet amongst the most valuable part of its contents. 
In the main (they record) a history of life and light, 
with evidences, from generation to generation, of the 
presence of the Spirit of Truth leading the church by 
aright way. Their story is largely one of a contest 
between spiritual vitality and the waywardness of hu- 
man nature.” 

When George Fox, in 1666, felt he ‘‘ was moved 
by the Lord to recommend the setting up of five 
monthly meetings of men and women Fri¢ ids in the 
city of London, besides the women’s meetings and 
the quarterly meetings, to take care of God's glory, 
and to admonish and exhort such as walked disor- 
derly and carelessly, and not according to truth,”’ there 


1 The materia! for this article is mainly adapted from a paper by Jo- 
eph Elkinton, published some time since. It has been considerably 
hortened. 
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was no book or code to direct their proceedings, al- 
though the quarterly and general meetings had been 
established a decade before. Indeed, for seventy years 
thereafter, or until 1735, no such collection was at- 
tempted in England. Meetings for Discipline were 
settled in the north of that country as early as 1653, 
and there are continual records of births and deaths 
for one or more meetings since 1650, or two years 
after George Fox began to preach. These records, 
together with the regulations about marriage, are, per- 
haps, the foundation, as to point of time, of our sys- 
tem of church government. 

It was a protest against the claims of the “ clergy ”’ 
to have exclusive control of the three great events in 
human life—birth, marriage, and death—that caused 
the early Friends to prepare and issue the first “Ad- 
vices.” And this soon brought them into trouble. 
Their marriages were denounced as invalid, and their 
children consequently as illegitimate. They were, it is 
true, most careful in their progedure of marriage, tak- 
ing every step with the utmost care and openness, and 
attesting the ceremony by many witnesses, but the non- 
use of a clergyman made it, in the eyes of those used 
to the church system, wholly unacceptable. Fortu- 
nately, in a test case, the judge decided their marriages 
valid, and this question was not again raised. 

Business methods and obligations, ministers’ cre- 
dentials and character, the religious education of the 
youth, with their proper apprenticeship, and care of 
widows and orphans, called forth other advices, as also 
some in regard to the superstitious opinions prevalent 
about the holiness of particular places of worship and 
interment, and the extravagance of costly monuments 
for the dead. 

Apart from epistles constantly emanating from the 
pens of the foremost in the work of gathering the So- 
ciety in that day, “‘ papers”’ of Christian counsel and 
entreaty were early sent by the annual gatherings to 
subordinate meetings. These were fully engaged 
looking after the temporal as well as spiritual concerns 
of their suffering brethren. 

‘Tt was no rare occurrence,” says Samuel Tuke, 
in his review of ‘The Origin and Establishment of 
Our Christian Discipline,” at that period, “ for a father 
of a family to be thrown intoa dungeon, and the house 
to be spoiled of the very children’s beds and all their 
provisions. Nor was it uncommon to seek their pro- 
scription and ruin by refusing to deal with them. 
Well may we say, with reverent thankfulness, in refer- 
ence to those times, ‘ If it had not been the Lord who 
was on our side, when men rose up against us, then 
they had swallowed us up quick, whentheir wrath was 
kindled against us.’ ”’ 

If it had not been for the most unselfish interest 
and sympathy and the abounding charity manifested 
so strikingly by one section looking after those who 
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were yet more persecuted in another quarter, many 
more would have perished, and it was this fellowship 
and tender regard one for another that attracted the at- 
tention and extorted the admiration even of their ene- 
mies. ‘See, how these Quakers love one another,” 
was then a just observation. 

Unremitting efforts to obtain redress in cases of 
illegal proceedings engaged the time cf several Friends 
in London and elsewhere—constituting a veritable 
‘“‘ Meeting for Sufferings,” which met weekly for one 
hundred and eighteen years (1676-1794). 

Stephen Crisp leaves a record of his labors in be- 
half of the needy. He says: “The Church of God, in 
those days (1655), increased, and my care daily in- 
creased, and the weight of things relating both to the 
outward and inward condition of poor Friends came 
upon me ; and being called of God and his people to 
take care of the poor, and to relieve their necessities 
as I did see occasion, I did it faithfully for divers years, 
with diligence and much tenderness, exhorting and 
reproving any that are slothful, and encouraging them 
that were diligent, putting a difference according to the 
wisdom given me of God, and still minding my own 
state and condition, and seeking the honor that cometh 


from God only.” 
(To be continued.) 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 


SECOND MEETING WITH JOHN. 

GOLDEN Text.—And Nathaniel said unto him, Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, 
Come and see.—John, i., 46. 

Before study of Lesson read John, i., 19; ii., 


14. 


II. 


ALL accounts of the meetings of Jesus with John the 
Baptist show very well the fragmentary character of 
the gospel narrative. The three synoptics tell in very 
similar style the story of the baptism of Jesus. When 
we turn to the first chapter of John we find so many 
differences that the whole situation is most easily ex- 
plained by the assumption that the fourth gospel tells 
of a second meeting. This involves, of course, the 
further assumption that the synoptics tell only of the 
first meeting, and that John tells only of the second. 
But this is easier of acceptance when we find how 
large a proportion of the book of John seems intended 
rather to supplement than to parallel the synoptic 
narrative. For instance, the Galilean ministry, which 
takes up about half of the first two gospels and a 
large proportion of the third, is represented in John by 
only two incidents, while the early ministry in Judea, 
altogether neglected by the synoptics, is dwelt upon 
frequently, and at some length, in John. 

Now as to the more definite reasons for believing 
the account in John (John, i., 19-50) to deal with a 
second meeting with the Baptist. The synoptics all 
tell of the baptism of Jesus, which is not mentioned 
in the account in John. The vision of the dove, and 
other matters connected with it, are mentioned in the 
fourth gospel as past events rather than as present oc- 
currences. John’s prompt recognition of Jesus as 
soon as the latter appears implies a previous experience 


—_— 


(i., 29). Finally, the place of the meeting mentioned 
in the fourth gospel is probably different from that told 
of in the other three. The baptism of Jesus took place 
at the Jordan (Mark, i., 9), and probably near Jericho, 
since that would be close to the wilderness of Judea. 
The other meeting took place at “ Bethany (or Beth- 
abarah), beyond Jordan.” This place is not known, 
but we find that the people mentioned as being there 
(Andrew, Peter, Philip, Nathaniel) were all men of 
Galilee (John, i., 44; xxi., 2), and when we add to 
this that on the third day thereafter Jesus attended a 
marriage at Cana of Galilee (John, ii.), we may infer 
that ‘“‘ Bethany beyond Jordan” is not far from the 
borders of Galilee, and probably not very far from the 
Sea of Galilee. 

After the second meeting and second testimony of 
John to the Messiahship of Jesus, two of the disciples 
of John attached themselves to Jesus, soon to be 
joined by a third, destined to be the chief of the 
twelve by virtue of energy and enthusiastic faith. In 
the conversation with Nathaniel, as afterward in Judea, 
Jesus announced himself and his mission with a free- 
dom that seems to have been checked when he re- 
turned to Galilee. 

The story of the marriage at Cana presents two 
points of interest in addition to the pleasing illustration 
of the kindly sympathy with which Jesus entered into 
the daily life of his neighbors, even after the weight 
of his great mission had been definitely laid upon his 
shoulders. The first of these points is his relations 
with his own family. As indicated already, he had 


probably been for some time the head of the family, 
a family including, besides the mother, four brothers, 
and not less than two sisters (Matthew, xiii., 55, 56 ; 


’ 


Mark, vi., 3). His reply to his mother seems to 
indicate a certain sense of separation. It is perfectly 
respectful, of course, the address, ‘‘ woman,” bearing 
about the relation to current speech that ‘“ madam ”’ 
would with us. But there is a withdrawal from com- 
munity of interests that would perhaps not call for 
notice if it were not emphasized by later experiences 
(Matthew, xii., 46—50, etc.). 

The second question raised by the story of the 
marriage at Cana is that of the miraculous. It is a 
question that will be constantly before us in the story 
of the life of Jesus, and which we should meet frankly 
at the outset. In the first place, then, it seems to the 
writer of these lessons that it is both unnecessary and 
unscientific to deny the possibility of the miraculous ; 
for the only essential element of the miraculoys in any 
given event is ignorance of its causes, and our know- 
ledge of the laws of nature, which are the laws of God, 
is limited at the best. But equally untenable is the 
position of him who would accept as authoritative all 
stories in the Old and New Testaments. We are 
dealing with a credulous time. Wonderful works 
were expected of every prophet. The idea of the 
stability of natural law was foreign to the intelligence 
of the time of Jesus ; and when we note how readily 
stories of the wonderful are accepted in our own time 
we need not be surprised that such stories were easily 
accepted and preserved at the time in question. We 
may be certain that the miracle stories of the New 
Testament are told in perfectly good faith, but the 


















only reasonable attitude is to let each such story stand 
on its own evidence. From this point of view it 1s 
safe to say that no case of the miraculous can be 
proved by evidence which would be accepted in a 
court of law. We do not know the witnesses, and 
they often differ in details. 

But while we feel that individual cases of the mir- 
aculous are not “ proved,” I think we may safely say 
that the evidence justifies, and indeed demands, a 
belief in powers on the part of Jesus far beyond the 
ordinary, and especially powers over disease ; for we 
must distinguish between kinds of miracles. It may 
be regarded as proved that many diseases ‘may be 
cured now, as always, by faith on the part of the 
patient; and Jesus may certainly be said to have 
had power over men which induced such faith. Cases, 
however, involving a distinct denial of all ‘human 
experience, such as the changing of water into wine, 
the stilling of tempests, the feeding of thousands with 
food for few, must be placed in a very different class. 
They require much greater evidence. It is not necessary 
to say that such things are impossible, for we do not 
know what is possible ; but it is justified to say that 
they are improbable. We should especially guard 
against a feeling that the seaching of Jesus is in any 
way evidenced, one way or the other, by his miracles. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—LeEsson No. 13. Fourth Month 6. 
SAUL OF TARSUS CONVERTED. 


GoLDEN Text.—Despisest thou the riches of his goodness 
and forbearance and long suffering, not knowing 
that the goodness of God leadeth them to 
repentance. -- Romans, xi., 4. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, ix., 1-20. 
Damascus, the capital of Syria, and the largest town 
in Western Asia, has occupied its present site from 
remotest antiquity, and has survived wars and changes 
of empire which have overthrown or reduced to poverty 
every other great city in that part of the world. This 
is due to’ the richness of the plains by which it is 
surrounded, as well as to the favorable position for 
commerce. It lay on the lines of traffic between 
Western Europe and India and the Persian Gulf; 
between the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile ; 
between Arabia and Asia Minor. It had always been 
the natural capital of Lebanon and Eastern Palestine, 
and as long as an Eastern power ruled, it remained the 
capital also of Syria ; but during the Greek and Roman 
dominion Antioch was made the capital of Syria 
instead of Damascus. 

The fertility of the plain of Damascus, 500 square 
miles in area, is owing to the river Barada, which is 
divided into seven canals, spoken of in the Bible as 
rivers ; two of these, known as the Abana and Pharpar, 
flowed through the residential parts of the city and were 
much used for bathing purposes. The modern city, 
which is a large manufacturing as well as co amercial 
centre, is connected with Beirut on the Mediterranean 
by an excellent French road 70 miles long. 

As Damascus was about 120 miles northeast of 
Jerusalem, Saul had ample time during his journey 
thither to recall the stoning of Stephen and the events 
that led up to it, and had doubtless begun to ask himself 
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whether Jesus and his followers might not have been 


in the right and he in the wrong. While in this frame 
of mind a light “ shone round about him,” and the 
mysterious voice spoke to hissoul. This was the turn- 
ing point of his life, and thereafter, instead of persecuting 
the Christians he became one of them, believing that it 
was specially required of him to go among the Gentiles 
and “open their eyes, that they might turn from 
darkness to light and from the power of Satan unto 
God.”’ In the account which Saul himself gives of his 
conversion (Acts, xxvi., 12-18), he does not refer to 
any outward blindness, but leaves us in no doubt that 
before this event he was spiritually in the dark. 

We have no other knowledge of Judas, at whose 
house Saul was entertained, or of Ananias, who was 
sent to him by a vision, than is contained in our lesson. 
Through the southern part of the city ran a long, 
colonnaded street parallel to the river; some of the 
bases of the columns are still standing, and it is believed 
that this was the street “called straight,’’ though 
modern travellers assure us that the name is very 
inappropriate. 

According to Paul’s own account of his life, as well 
as from other records, he was always exemplary in his 
outward conduct, and very careful to observe the 
ceremonies of his religion. Believing that Jesus and 
his followers were attempting to overthrow that religion 
he persecuted them, feeling that he “ ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.”’ 
As soon as his eyes were opened to perceive the true 
nature of Jesus and his teachings he endeavored to 
make amends for his past mistakes, and straightway 
in the synagogues he proclaimed Jesus to be the Son 
of God. This incident is an excellent illustration of 
the difference between conscience and the inner light. 
Paul was as conscientious in the performance of what 
he believed to be his duty before as after his conversion, 
but as more light came to him he saw wherein his duty 
really lay. If, instead of making known his change 
of heart, he had maintained a cowardly silence, the 


light would have shone less brightly, and he might 


ultimately have fallen back into greater darkness than 
that from which he had been rescued. 

Every man to whom a new measure of truth is 
revealed finds it necessary to convert two distinct 
classes of people, those who err through ignorance or 
indifference, and those who wilfully do what they know 
to be wrong. To reach the former it is necessary to 
enlighten the understanding, or to quicken the vision 
by exciting the sluggish pulse; to arouse the latter 
there must be a vivid portrayal of the uncomfortableness 
of sin and the blessedness that accompanies right living. 
In some instances, as in the case of Paul, the change of 
heart is decisive and there is a turning, once for all, 
into anew pathway. Other lives may be compared toa 
man on the slope of a hill. He goes downward, 
because that is the easier course, until his attention is 
arrested by something that he desires farther up the 
ascent ; before he reaches the object of his striving the 
effort wearies him and he turns to the right or the left, 
or again starts downward; then he is inspired by a 
fresh desire to reach the flowers that bloom above and 
turns anew towards the top; if now he falls in with 
companions who are steadily ascending, and who 
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smooth the path for him cocnsinnaliy, Mew purpose is 
strengthened and his upward progress becomes more 
regular. Thus one man’s life may be a long series of 
conversions, while another who begins to climb in 
earliest childhood may find his path grow brighter day 
by day, though never conscious of a supreme moment 
when the Divine inshining dazzles the spiritual eyes 
with its radiance. 


HOW THE DOUKHOBORS COME ON. 


We have not printed much concerning the Doukhobors for some 
time. We take the matter below from the /riend (Philadelphia) of re- 
cent date. 


Tue Commissioner of Immigration at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, J. Obed Smith, writes to Frank Pedley, 


Superintendent of Immigration at Ottawa (the Cana- 
under date of Second month 19, as 


dian capital), 
follows : 

‘I beg to report that I have had communication 
with the various Doukhobor colonies and have met 
some of the leaders of those colonies within the past 
six or seven days, and I am now able to say that the 
live stock in the several Doukhobor colonies is in a 
thriving condition} the sheep are standing the winter 
well, and they have already sold some of their young 
stock. Inthe Thunder Hill colony they have a good 
many lambs, and are selling some to the butcher at 
Swan River. The cattle in the colony are better 
looking than the cattle of other settlers, and the neigh- 
bors have been placing their young stock with the 
Doukhobors for the winter’s keep. 

“The live stock at the Yorkton colonies are in 
first-class condition and look well. Each village has 
quite a large herd, as well as a lot of horses, and 
towards the end of the year they will have a quantity 
of stock to sell. 

‘The Saskatchewan villages have also taken a 
number of other settlers’ cattle to winter. They will 
have some young stock for sale next year, but not 
this, and in this they are wise, as they are now in a 
position to hold their stock until they mature. 

“ From the above it is evident that the Doukhobors 
have done well with their live stock, and their live 
stock is thriving and in splendid condition.”’ 

From a previous letter of J. Obed Smith the fol- 
lowing extracts are made by Joseph S. Elkinton : 

“The reports from our agents lead me to believe 
the crops raised by the Doukhobors this year (1901) 
will be nearly, if not quite, sufficient for their own sus- 
tenance ; in fact, in the Rosthern district they have, I 
understand, marketed at least ten thousand bushels of 
grain this fall and they are not, as a rule, people who 
sell what they require for their own maintenance. 
Their condition is steadily improving, and I do not be- 
lieve one-half the number of those who sought work 
outside the colonies in the year 1901 will be looking 
forward to similar work next year. They have real- 
ized that there is money in farming in Canada, and 
being of a home-like, peaceful disposition, they nat- 
urally would prefer to remain at home on their farms 
to seeking work elsewhere. There is plenty of work 
for all their men on railway construction if they choose 
to go, but the fact that the most of them have gone 
home with their summer's earnings and do not desire 


any further work will be an indication of how well they 
have prospered.” 

A more extended letter from the Commissioner was 
sent to William Evans of Philadelphia, a part of which 
we extract, as below. The hesitancy of some of the 
Doukhobors to take up their land in separate holdings, 
according to the Canadian law, is still a matter of dif- 
ficulty. J. Obed Smith says: 

‘You will be pleased to hear that within the last 
two or three weeks one or two hundred entries have 
been made by the Doukhobors on the Saskatchewan, 
and we have made a start,—although at the present 
time, only five have responded,—in the Swan River 
Colony. The matter is being very seriously discussed 
there, and, at their request, I arranged an interview 
with the Minister of the Interior and two of their spe- 
cially appointed delegates, and I now enclose to you a 
copy of a letter, containing the views and the decision 
of the Minister, which letter was eminently satisfac- 
tory to the delegates, and should enable them to over- 
come what feelings they may have against taking up 
the entry in the usual way. I have received delegates 
from the Swan River Colony, and also from the 
Saskatchewan Colony, and they have returned home 
perfectly satisfied with the assurances of the Depart- 
ment, and prepared to recommend all their fellows to 
take entries in the regular way. The most recal- 
citrant portion of this community live around Yorkton, 
and it has been my desire to fortify our position 
towards them by having the Swan River Colony and 
the Saskatchewan Colony take up their homesteads 
first, believing that my judgment is correct that, when 
these people see that their fellows in other colonies 
have done as they are requested to do, they will do 
likewise. 

“We find it quite impossible to successfully con- 
clude all these various difficulties in a concrete form, 
but must take each one separately, and the all im- 
portant one is to secure the Doukhobors, in the land 
which the people of Canada are willing they should 
obtain free. 

“The rumor is correct that a very large body of 
(Russian) Molokans are desiring to immigrate to 
Canada ; in fact, we have at the present time some of 
their delegates ; we have shown them land which they 
desire to occupy, in close proximity to that of the 
Doukhobors on the Saskatchewan River ; but the dif- 
ficulty appears to be to obtain the consent of the 
Russian Government to their departure. 

‘“‘It appears that they have obtained the consent of 
the Government, at St. Petersburg, but that the 
governor of Tiflis has not yet made up his mind that 
he could allowthem to go. From what I can gather, 
they have already sold their buildings and are prac- 
tically camped with their personal belongings, awaiting 
orders to move ; but as it appears the correspondence 
of some of these people with Canada has got into the 
hands of the governor last above mentioned, they fear 
that he will not give his consent to their removal, and 
it has become necessary on my part to urge every one 
on this side of the Atlantic to hold no communication 
by correspondence or otherwise with any of the 
Molokans. We have means of communicating with 
them which we hope will ultimately succeed in se- 
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curing, at any rate, a very large portion of these 
people and the matter is being prosecuted vigorously, 
and we hope to succeed. 

‘‘The general health of the Doukhobors is very 
good. Very few have had to secure treatment during 
the winter, and I think their health is infinitely better 
than at any time since they have been in the country.”’ 


THE ART OF LETTING GO. 


WE held on to a great many things last year which 
we should have let go—shaken off entirely. In the 
first place, we should expel from our minds completely 
the things which cannot be helped,—our past misfor- 
tunes, the trivial occurrences which have mortified or 
humiliated us. Thinking of them not only does no good, 
but it robs us of our peace and comfort. The art of 
forgetting is a great one, and we should learn it at any 
cost. 

It just as important to learn to let go as to hold 
on. Anything that cannot help us to get on and up 
in the world, anything that is a drag, or a stumbling- 
block, or a hindrance, should be expunged from our 
memory. Many people take a positive pleasufe in 
recalling past misfortunes, sufferings, and failures. 
They dwell upon such experiences, and repaint the 
dark pictures until the mind becomes melancholy and 
sad. If they would only learn to drive them out, and 
banish their attempts to return as they would banisha 
thief from the house, those painful thoughts would 
cease to demand entrance. We want all we can get 
of sunshine, encouragement, and inspiration. Life is 
too short to dwell upon things which only hinder our 
growth. If we keep the mind filled with bright, hope- 
ful pictures, and wholesome thoughts,—the things 
only which can help us on and up in the world,—we 
shall make infinitely greater progress than by burying 
ourselves in gloomy retrospection. 

One of the first lessons in life is to learn to be 
absolute master of one’s own mind, to clear it of its 
enemies, and to keep it clear. A well-trained mind 
will never harbor thoughts inimical to success or 
happiness. You have the ability to choose your 
mind’s company ; you can call up at will any guest 
you please. Then why not choose the noblest and 
best ?—[ Success. ] 


One of the first aims of college life is increase of 
power,—be he scholar or athlete, the sound under- 
graduate learns to meet difficulties. ‘‘ Stumbling 
blocks,” in the words of an admirable preacher, ‘‘ be- 
come stepping stones.”’ It is a short sighted kindness 
that keeps in college (with its priceless opportunities 
for growth and its corresponding opportunities for de- 
generation) a youth who lies down in front of his 
stumbling blocks in the vague hope that by and by 
the authorities will have them carted away, —[From 
School, College, and Character, by Le Baron Russell 
Briggs. ] 

Be 

“ THE wisdom from above is first pure, then peace- 
able, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, without hypocrisy.” 


ena, 


THE VOICE OF HORACE MANN. 


From the ‘‘ Life of Horace Mann,"’ by his wife. Extracts from his 
private journal. A friend who has copied these for the INTELLIGENCER 
was moved to do so as following upon the recent remonstrance against 
the expenditure of a hundred millions on a ‘‘ new navy."’ 


JuNE 1, 1837.—Visited the navy-yard of Charlestown 
this afternoon with a friend. What a magnificent pro- 
duct of human art and labor is a ship-of-war! Were 
an inhabitant of some other planet to see a ship and 
a man side by side, would he not think the ship had 
made the man rather than the man the ship? Yet 
after all there are, in my conceptions, painful consid- 
erations clustering ’round such an object, which even 
its magnificence cannot dispel. With all its vastness, 
it is only a more powerful engine for the destruction 
of human life. With its power of locomotion, it is 
only the more capacitated to seek out the objects of 
that destruction, wherever they may be, in any part o 
the world washed by the all-embracing ocean. 

If a thousandth part of what has been expended in 
war, and in preparing its mighty engines, had been de- 
voted to the development of reason and the diffusion 
of Christian principles, nothing would have been known 
for centuries past of its terrors, its sufferings, its im- 
poverishment, and its demoralization, but what was 
learnt from history. 

May 23, 1843.—Visited Greenwich Hospital [near 
London]. Here reside seventeen or eighteen hun- 
dred sailors, mutilated, broken down, or decayed in 
the service of the nation,—the results of war. Who 
would not be a peace man after beholding such a spec- 
tacle? Hardly a battle has been fought by England 
within fifty years but here is one of its victims. 
Should each one of them tell his history, what a vol- 
ume it would make! Yet how few are these repre- 
sentatives compared with the constituency of the dead 
which they represent,—each one, perhaps, represent- 
ing a thousand ! 


Tue life of Christ in history cannot cease ; his in- 
fluence waxes more and more. But the most import- 
ant evidence of what he was is to be found neither in 
the general history of modern civilization nor in the 
public history of the visible church, but in the experi- 
ences of the succession of genuine believers who with 
linked hands stretch back to touch him through the 
Christian generations.—[ James Stalker. | 


d€ 
THE human soul is God’s highest creation and 
noblest organ, and his clearest revelation must be 
through that and through the noblest part of the hu- 
man soul. Every form of genius is inferior to con- 
science, to the heart, to faith, sympathy, and love.— 
[ Thomas Starr King. ] 


3¢€ 
Tuou, O man of God, follow after righteousness, 


godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. Fight the 
good fight of the faith, lay hold on the life eternal. 
—([I. Timothy, vi., 11, 12.] 
s€ 


WE are bound to be polite and self-sacrificing, but 
bound also to let others deny themselves for us. We 
are bound to give, but no less to receive.—[Maltbie 
D. Babcock. | 
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CO. OPERATION. 
THaT co-operation is the “‘ coming ”’ system in produc- 
tion and distribution—but how far off it would be fol- 
ly to say—can hardly be doubted by any one who at- 
tentively studies present conditions and tendencies. 
It answers the requirements of two ideals, ethical and 
economic. The great ‘ combines,” the “ trusts,”’ 
themselves examples of co-operation,the main objection 
to them being that they take in but few persons, the 
‘* captains ”’ 


are 


of industry,and so discriminate against and 
oppress all others. To compete with them, and to 
make the system more just, the circle must be en- 
larged, taking in not only “ captains” but “rank and 
file,”’ In time this will be done. 

In England, as the outcome of small beginnings 
many years ago, at Rochdale, there are in many cities 
very extensive ‘‘ co-operative stores,”’ 
mous business is done. 


also. 


in which an enor- 
Members of the Associations 
which own these stores are admitted upon payment 
of a small fee, and then get their purchases at the 
lower price which the co-operative plan makes _possi- 
ble. Seebohm Rowntree, in his recent study of con- 
ditions in York, mentions that many of those among 
the poor of that city who are able to scrape together 
the sum needed to qualify them as purchasers in the co- 
operative stores,buy their supplies there, and so reduce 
somewhat the total of their scanty “‘ budget.’”” There 
are now in England, according to a recent statement, 
co-operative societies with nearly two million mem- 
bers, operating over three thousand retail stores, and 
doing a business of over 250 millions of dollars annu- 
ally. They have some factories, but their main busi- 
ness, so far, has been selling, not producing. 

It is, in fact, as has been repeatedly proven, much 
more difficult to establish co-operation in production 
than in “‘merchandising.’”” To conduct shops, fac- 
tortes, mills, and other industrial works requires a 
unity of purpose, and singleness of direction, which 
are not easily secured from the association of numbers of 
persons. Many hopeful undertakings of the kind, begun 
by co-operative organizations, have gone to pieces 
because those who were incompetent to direct were not 
willing to be directed. This, alas!is a common fault 
of human nature. Many persons make wreck of their 
time and strength because they are not fit to lead and 
will not follow. 

In Lewiston, Maine,an American effort is now being 
made on co-operative lines. A large department store 
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in that city has been acquired—or is about to be—and 
the plans of the English, the Rochdale, system are to 
be tollowed. We are not sure that the Lewiston plans 
are well laid, though they may be; 
ments seem to indicate too large ideas, and too many 


the announce- 
lines of business. To confine the undertaking rigidly 
to store-keeping, at first, until success in that line has 
been absolutely demonstrated, would be wise. Co- 
operation in this country has made practically no pro- 
gress at all, and largely because of the inflated plans 
and unpractical methods which have characterised its 
undertakings. Such enterprises must creep before 
they can walk, but a very common disposition has been 
to make them run as soon as born. 

As we have said above, union of effort is sound 
both in ethics and economics. And every sincere and 
sensible endeavor to bring men together in unity tends 
to that brotherhood which we all should desire. 





SoME notable mis-statements have been made about the 
presidents of Swarthmore College, one account saying that 
William Dudley Foulke ‘‘ declined the honor, "’ and another that 
President Birdsall ‘‘ succeeded President Foulke, who served 
but a short time.’’ The presidents of the College have been : 

Edward Parrish, 1869-70 (one year). 

Edward H. Magill, 1870-1889 (19 years). 

William H. Appleton, Acting President, 1889-90 (one 
year), during leave of absence granted President Magill, and 
President 1890-91 (one year). 

(William Dudley Foulke was elected, and accepted the 
position ; he would have entered upon it at the opening of the 
College year in 1891, but the sudden death of a member of his 
family compelled a change in his plans.) 

Charles De Garmo, 1891-98 (7 years). 

William W. Birdsall, beginning with the opening of the 
College, 1898. 


HERE is a good alienate which we find uncredited in an 
exchange. It makes a very sound and just discrimination 
between two things which may be easily confused : 

‘* Brotherly kindness is the basis and the bond of any 
brotherhood. Common hardships may give comradeship, but 
only love can make a brotherhood."’ 


THE war-ships now building for the United States are stated 
to be fifty-one in number, and the cost of their hulls and 
machinery alone practically seventy-five millions of dollars 
($74,731,666). 


WE call attention to the advertisement of the Report of 
Friends’ Peace Conference, for sale by Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation. We also cal! attention particularly to the fact that if 
sent by mail the cost of postage, which is about 7 cents, should 
beadded. There isa peed demand for the report. 


ANNA M. JACKSON asks us to mention that Fourth month 1 is 
the day proposed on which to give for the support of the South- 
ern Schools, and to add the hope that any who do not give 
then will do so as soon as possible afterward. 


FRIENDS’ 


BIRTHS. 

JOHNSON.—In West Marlborough, Chester county, Pa., 
Second month 26, 1902, to Albert Sidney and Tacie Moore 
Johnson, a son, who is named Charles Albert. 

McCORD.—In New York City, Third month 21, 1902, to 
Charles L. and Anna Haight McCord, a son, who is named 
Herbert Franklin McCord. 

PARRISH.—At Avondale, Pa., Twelfth month 30, 1901, 
to Charles and Anna S. T. Parrish, a son, who is named 
Charles Dillwyn. ; 

WILLSON.—At River-side Home, near Chantler P. O., 
Welland county, Ont., Eighth month 13, 1901, to Edgar F. 
and Phebe C. Z. Willson, a son, who is named Isaac Alfred 
Willson. 


MARRIAGES. 

COATE—EVANS.—By Friends’ ceremony, Fourth-day, 
Third month 12, 1902, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
near Westfield (Cinnaminson), N. J., C. Frank Coate, son of 
Charles and Sarah Ann Coate, of Moorestown, N. J., and 
Lucy Evans, daughter of Enoch and Rachel Evans. 

GARDINER—ROGERS.—By Friends’ ceremony, Fifth- 
day, Second month 27, 1902, at the home of the bride's 
father in Moorestown, N. J., Dr. Walter Mills Gardiner, of 
Mount Laurel, N. J., and Emily Borton Rogers, daughter of 
W. Collins and Meribah B. Rogers. 

LIPPINCOTT—LIPPINCOTT. — At the home of the 
bride’s mother, Fifth-day evening, Third month 20, 1902, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Edgar, son of Heulings and Anna S. 
Lippincott, and Eleonora Haines, daughter of Mary E. and 
the late Edward Lippincott, of Riverton, New Jersey. 


DEATHS. 

GARRETSON.—At Bendersville, Adams county, Pa., 
First month 26, 1902, Rachel Garretson, widow of Israel 
Garretson, aged 74 years; a member of Menallen Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

JONES.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, at the home of her 
daughter, Annie M. Manifold, Fawn Grove, York county, Pa., 
Third month 19, 1902, Sarah B. Jones, beloved wife of 
William R. Jones, in her 79th year. 

The whole life of this dear friend was spent in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Fawn, and while health permitted she was 
regular in attendance at the meeting. Her cheerful, kindly 
disposition endeared her to a large circle of friends, who will 
cherish loving memories of her. 

She leaves beside her husband, two daughters, Annie M. 
Manifold, and Hannah R. Brown, of Fawn, and one son, R. 
Barclay Jones, of Philadelphia. B. 

MICHENER.—Near Carversville, Bucks county, Pa., 
Third month 17, 1902, Edwin J. Michener, son of Ezra and 
Margaretta S. Michener, in his 27th year ; a member of Buck- 
ingham Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Buckingham, on the 21st. 


WILLSON.—At Chantler, Ontario, Canada, Second month 
27, 1902, Phebe C. Zavitz, beloved wife of Edgar F. Willson, 
aged 31 years. 


SAMUEL SMITH, 

At his home, near Bennet, Neb., at noon on Second-day, 
Third month 3, 1902, Samuel Smith, aged 84 years, 5 months, 
and 18 days, left all things earthly to be with his loved ones 
gone before. 

Not quite one year has passed since he laid to rest his 
loving, faithful, patient wife, since which time his strength has 
failed very rapidly. He was a member of Friends’ meeting 
from birth, and an elder in the executive meeting of Lincoln, 
Neb., for many years. He was born in Bedforu county, Pa., 
in 1817, and was married in Clearfield county, Pa., in 1847, 
to Eluzai Margaret Cleaver, coming westward with their 
family in 1869, first to Ohio, later to Iowa, then to Nebraska, 
in 1879. 

Three sons and two daughters have gone to their eternal 
home to welcome father and mother, who lived to the full 
ripening of years filled with good deeds. Two sons and three 
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daughters are left to grieve their loneliness and rejoice for the 
many years of pure Christian example which was lived for 
them. The two youngest daughters remained in the home, 
caring tenderly for the parents until God claimed them. 

It was the father’s request that our friend Isaiah Lightner 
be present at his burial, but he being ill, and unable to come, 
Mr. Huntington, a young man in the Methodist ministry, con- 
ducted the service in perfect harmony with Friends’ views. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 
MARY TRAVILLA of West Chester, Pa., attended the Friends’ 
meeting at Swarthmore, on First-day morning last, and spoke 
acceptably. There was a large meeting. 


The Monthly Meeting of Friends of New York, Rutherfurd 
Place and East 15th Street, will take place on Seventh-day, 
Fourth month 5, at 2 p. m. 

Circular meetings are appointed in Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, at Providence, on First-day, the 6th proximo, at 3 
p.m.; and in Western Quarter, at London Grove, on the 13th, 
at the same hour. 


Salem First-day School Union will be held at Mickleton, 
N. J., on the 12th of the coming month, beginning at 10a. m. 


The Chicago Central Meeting of Friends on the 23d inst., 
was favored with three visiting old-time Friends. Jonathan W. 
Plummer and Clifford J. Ellis gave the spoken word. The 
health of the former is so delicate that he is seldom able to 
meet with us. M. E. V. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NesrasKA Half-Yearly Meeting of Friends will be held 
at Lincoln, Neb., on the 27th and 28th of Fourth 
month. The meeting will be held in Little's Block, 
northeast corner of M and 12th streets. 


The Committee on preparation of the program for 
the General Conference, to be held at Asbury Park, in 
Ninth month next, and some of the sub-committees, 
held meetings at 15th and Race streets, this city, on 
Seventh-day last. The program for the series of the 
sessions is now nearly completed. The Conference 
will meet on Sixth-day, Ninth month 5, and adjourn 
on the following Sixth-day, the 11th. The program 
committee adjourned to meet at Buck Hill Falls, on 
the 31st of Fifth month. 


The monthly meeting at Lansdowne, Pa., on 
Second-day evening last, was attended by over forty 
Friends. As the entire membership is about seventy, 
nearly half of whom are minors, this was very 
encouraging. Barker Hall is still the only home of 
the meeting, and of the large and flourishing First-day 
School, but as soon as the monthly meeting was 
organized the Friends there began to look forward to 
having a meeting-house of their own. The property 
committee reported that they have examined several 
lots, and they were given discretionary power to 
purchase one of them as soon as the necessary funds 
are available. 

It is estimated that a house and grounds such as 
are needed in a growing town, will cost about $7,000. 
As the membership is small, and the members generally 
are in quite moderate circumstances the raising of this 
sum is felt to be a large undertaking, and contributions 
from Friends elsewhere who are interested in the 
upbuilding of the Society will be gratefully received. 
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ELLWOOD MICHENER. 


The following, from the Kennett, Pa., Advance, will be welcomed, in 
the absence of a fuller notice, by those who knew the valued Friend 
named above. 


ELttwoop MICHENER, one of the oldest residents of 
New Garden, died on |Second month 5] after a 
lingering illness, in his [82nd] year. During his last 
days his sufferings were sometimes severe, but he bore 
them patiently and without complaint, and the end 
was peaceful as befitted the tranquility of his life. 

Ellwood Michener was descended from the Bucks 
county Micheners who came to America in 1688. 
His father, the late Dr. Ezra Michener, was widely 
known as a physician and naturalist, whose collections 
of plants and shells are now the property of the Bayard 
Taylor Memorial Library, the gift of Ellwood Michener 
and other descendants of the learned Doctor. With 
the exception of a few years spent in the vicinity of 
Concordville the whole of Ellwood Michener’s long life 
was passed in New Garden. He was the confidential 
adviser of many, a ready sympathizer with every form 
of distress, and the faithful custodian of many trusts. 
He was greatly interested in local history and inherit- 
ing his father’s literary ability, he wrote many valuable 
papers concerning the early history of the township. 
He had a healthy sense of humor and these papers are 
no less interesting for their touches of human nature 
than for their scrupulous fidelity to truth. 

A member of the Society of Friends, he strictly 
lived the life of the most consistent of the sect. He 
had the care of much of the business of New Garden 
Meeting and he was authority in all matters that 
pertained to its records. When the National Bank of 
Kennett Square was organized, over twenty years ago, 
he was elected a director and continued to serve till 
the failure of his sight compelled his retirement about 
a year ago. He was for many years a director in the 
Union Mutual Fire Insurance Company and retired 
from its board for the same reason. In_ his social 
intercourse Ellwood Michener was cheery and interest- 
ing. Simple in his own habits he had large toleration 
for those who held views different from his own, and 
even those who dealt in intoxicants, which he 
strenuously opposed, regarded him with respect. 
Ellwood Michener married in the prime of his manhood 
Ruthanna Gilpin, and though no children came to cheer 
their fireside their long married life was singularly 
happy, and the widow is left to feel a great loss. 


‘* POPULAR journals,’’ says the Philadelphia Aecord, 
‘‘every now and again recount that wheat found in mummy 
cases has been planted, germinated, and grown. Certain 
wheats of Egyptian origin are known as mummy wheats, 
The legend will probably live, but it has no verifiable basis. 
M. E. Gain has recently tried extensive experiments with 
wheat taken from Egyptian tombs, and find that no cereals 
there found will reproduce their kind. The embryos of such 
grains are completely dead, although the reserve material is 
perfectly fit to nourish them were they alive.’’ 


THE Doylestown Democrat says that what is conceded to 
be the biggest tree in Pennsylvania by State Forestry Commis- 
sioner Rothrock, is a mammoth chestnut standing on the farm 
of Irwin Schantz, in Milford township, Bucks county, between 
Milford Square and Spinnerstown. This tree is 54 feet in 


height and has a circumference of 27 feet and 6 inches at a 
point four feet above the ground. 


THE VALUE OF HISTORY. 


AN article in the INTELLIGENCER of Third month 8, 
by H. M. J., pointing out the lack of justification for 
the Civil War, has been of much interest to me, and I 
am impelled thereby to point out the close parallel 
that exists between the logic of that experience and 
that of a problem which confronts the American peo- 
ple to-day. 

In the article above referred to mention is made 
of the great sacrifice of human life on both sides of 
the conflict, the immense cost in treasure, and the in- 
calculable loss of production ; the amount of suffering 
entailed, and the after effects upon the welfare of the 
country and its people. 

The writer points out that slave-holding was profit- 
able in a worldly sense to those engaged in it, and be- 
cause of this fact it was preached for, and voted for, 
and fought for, and apologized for, by men and women 
North and South, while it grew and thrived and strug- 
gled for extension—and for this there was no justifica- 
tion. 

It is a trite saying that “ history repeats itself.’’ 
The value of history is its exposition of the relation of 
cause and effect—its illustration of the workings of un- 
changeable laws. If we cannot draw from it wisdom 
with which to avoid the reproduction of past disasters, 
we peruse it in vain. 

At this period in our existence as a people we 
stand facing an institution which—possessing the same 
characteristics and capacity for destruction as did the 
institution of slavery—is each year, by a conservative 
estimate, equalling the Civil War in the destruction of 
life, the waste of treasure, the lessening of production, 
and the causing of sorrow and baneful after-effects on 
the people as a whole. The traffic in intoxicating 
liquors, for it is of this I speak, brings to a premature 
grave a yearly aggregate of nearly two hundred thous- 
and human beings (less than one for each salcon), 
causes an actual waste of over ten hundred millions ot 
dollars in treasure, lessens the productive capacity of 
its victims by untold millions of dollars, brings sorrow 
to countless homes, and leaves a blasting trail ot moral 
debris in its path. 

And what deaths those are! Not death upon the 
battle field with the feeling of a duty well done, but 
the miserable ending of a downward journey through 
life, involving the body, mind, and soul. And what 
sorrows are there on every hand! Not lessened by 
the thought that the sacrifice has been made to help 
right a wrong, but imbittered by the thought that 
more than the body has been lost, with no endearing 
good-bye to brighten the memory of the parting. 
And what cruelties are these inflicted by this institu- 
tion! The blackest page of the history of human 
slavery is light compared with the record of deeds 
committed by component factors of the liquor traffic. 

As in the case of slavery, governmental sanction 
and license of such an evil is demoralizing in the ex- 
treme. 

Is history to repeat itself in the attitude of individ- 
uals and organizations towards this institution? Will 
we learn nothing from the past? Because it may in- 
terfere with ‘ business ’’’ ; because the discussion of it 
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may create dissension ; because it may endanger a po- 
sition ; because the preaching against it may cause dis- 
satisfaction among the congregation; because the 
treating of it politically may retard the progress of the 
money question or disarrange the tariff, or shift the 
balance of political power ; because aggressiveness on 
our part may ruffle the placid surface of our social 
life ; because of these things are we to do aught but 
bend every effort and every thread of influence against 
the institution—personally, socially, commercially, and 
politically ? 

We are writing the history of the present. Shall 
we be mere copyists of the past, or write a new story ? 

Everett S. Griscom. 

Philadelphia, Third month 15. 


PURITY EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 


I WOULD impress upon the minds of parents, teachers, 
and those who have the management of educational 
institutions, that no part of education is of more im- 
portance than that which relates to purity of life—and 
no part is so neglected. 

As soon as a boy or girl leaves school, the prob- 
lems of life are met, and on their proper solution de- 
pends the weal or woe of each individual. It is an 
unwise thing and a cruel thing to allow a young person 
to graduate from school, or to leave school to enter 
life, without proper instruction as to the relation of the 
sexes, with the part of the character that is most likely 
to fail them not strengthened by wise instruction for the 
struggle of life. 

Parents and teachers should not be deterred from 
such instruction for fear of putting ideas into the 
children’s heads, for the ideas are there already, and 
need wise direction. 

Let me therefore mike the appeal to you that no 
boy or girl shall be allowed to leave a Friends’ school 
this year without having received a lesson and a warn- 
ing. Itis often possible to have a talk from some 
enlightened physician—man or woman. An easier 
method yet is to place in the hands of each student a 
pamphlet like ‘True Manliness,” which opens the 
way for a quiet talk. 

The ideal condition, however, is found where the 
parent lays a wise foundation, and the teacher has 
only to build thereon. 

O. EDWARD JANNEY, 
Supt. of Purity Department inFriends’ 
General Conference. 


In regard to gambling as a pastime in crossing the ocean, 
Mrs. Tweedale, who recently crossed from America to Eng- 
land, says: ‘‘ The Atlantic liners are hotbeds of gambling. 
An American beauty who is married to an Englishman 
crossed the ‘herring pond’ lately with a small party who 
played bridge for six days for seven or eight hours, as the 
weather permitted. They rarely went outside of the saloon, 
and the moment the tables were cleared after a m al they sat 
down until they had to make way for the next repast.'’"—[New 
York Press. ] 


A MOVING platform or sidewalk such as that used at the 
World's Fair at Chicago, but having four speeds instead of 
two,—the fastest being thirteen miles an hour, is proposed as 
a means of underground conveyance in Paris. 


NEW MEETING-HOUSES. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Ir is with keen interest that we read the appeal of 
Friends at Huntington, Indiana. We earnestly hope 
Friends will heartily respond. 

We have the same obstacle with which to contend 
here at Lincoln, and know how difficult it is to be 
obliged to rent and move from place to place. Friends 
who have a meeting-house can hardly realize how 
unsatisfactory it is to have no permanent house for 
their meetings, CATHARINE A. BurGEss. 

Normal, Neb. . 


A COMMENDATORY WORD. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Ir has pleased me to read in recent numbers of the 
INTELLIGENCER your excellent editorials on Diversions, 
Harmful or Otherwise, and the one on “‘ The Theatre's 
Neighbor,” contains a lesson on the two evils and ought 
to be held up in plain view to all. I heartily endorse 
the sentiments, and have been using the articles in our 
First-day School as “selected reading.” Don’t be 
afraid to hold up a high standard of moral law as 
represented in the Discipline and consistent with Friends’ 
views on these important subjects. We are drifting into 
danger, as other religious bodies are. F. 


In the English House of Commons,on the 7th ult.,the Sec- 
retary of War, Brodrick, reported that 446,038 horses had 
been bought for the South African war, of which seventy-seven 
thousand one hundred and one came from the United States. 
The bones of most of these ( stripped of flesh by the vultures ) 
now lie bleaching on the fields of South Africa. —[ Our Dumb 
Animals. } 

One of the largest chestnut trees in this county was felled by 
woodmen, recently, on the Thornton estate, near Brownsburg. 
This tree measured nearly six feet in diameter and will make 
somewhere near a thousand posts. During an electrical storm 
which visited Brownsburg last summer this lofty tree was badly 
damaged by a stroke of lightning.—[ Newtown, Pa., Enter- 
prise. ] 

THE investigations of the Pennsylvania Society fcr the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis show that for the sparsely settled coun- 
try districts the death rate from tuberculosis is only one-fourth 
of that of the cities. In France the death-rate from tubercu- 
losis in cities of 5,000 inhabitants is 1.81 per 1,000 of 
population, while in cities of 100,000 it is 3.5, and in Paris 4.9. 


THE directors of the Farmers Hay Market, Philadelphia, 
have employed Elwood T. Comly, of Horsham, as their weigh 
master and superintendent. He succeeds Isaac H. Hillborn. 
Up to March first Isaac had weighed for the company 324,550 
loads of hay and straw. 


AT a public sale of the personal property of Anthony Mar- 
gerum, formerly undertaker at Horsham, coffins brought from 
one to seven cents apiece. It was quite difficult for the auc- 
tioneer to get bids on such goods.—[Newtown, Pa., Enter- 
prise. | 

THE portrait of Benjamin Franklin. executed by Gainsbor- 
ough at the time of the signing of the Treaty of Paris, and 
lately given to the University of Pennsylvania by the class of 
1852, has been hung in the University Library. 


THE pyramids of Egypt are to be fitted with a system of 
electric lights, which will enable all tourists to visit the dark 
and tortuous passages of the interiors of the great monuments 
in safety. 


Gonc Gee, a Chinaman, who is a practical electrician, and 
graduated from the Portland, Oregon, Technical School, is 
writing a book on electricity in the Chinese language. 
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Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Third month 21, at the home of 
Edward Palmer. The program for the evening was opened 
by Arthur E. Bye with Current Topics, —the Chinese Exclusion 
Act and many other items of current items were touched upon. 
Mary Bunting followed with an excellent paper entitled 
‘*Faces."’ Interesting readings were given by Henry Briggs, 
Elizabeth S. rAllen, and Grace LeCompte. 

The following minute expressing the loss our Society has 
sustained in the death of J. Howard Marshall, was presented 
by the Executive Committee : 

‘‘In the ‘ passing from work to reward’ of our friend J. 
Howard‘Marshall, our Society feels deeply not only its loss, 
but that of the community, and the Society of Friends at large. 
And while we humbly submit to the Divine Will, let us earnestly 
strive to carry forward the work upon which he faithfully 
expended much of his time and efforts; and in so doing 
maintain the high standard for which he nobly and fearlessly 
labored. And may we endeavor to live so, that when our 
summons come, we too may receive the reward ‘ well done.’ 

“* Resolved, That this be embodied in the minutes of the 
Association, and a copy of the same sent to the bereaved family 
with our tenderest sympathy.”’ 

The meeting then adjourned to meet Fourth month 24, at 
the home of Mary Bunting. S. E. A., Sec., gre. tem. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, Pa.—The regular meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held Sixth-day evening, Third month 
21. After the reading of the minutes of the preceding meeting 
a communication from the Committee of Ten was read. The 
Association decided to leave it to the Executive Committee, 
with the understanding that they consider the contents and re- 
port at some future meeting. 

The program for the evening was opened by a recitation, 
‘« The Centennial Hymn,"’ by George Corson, Jr., followed by 
a reading, by Abbie Webster, called ‘‘ Miss Jennie's Class,”’ 
which told what an obscure life, lived righteously, can do. 
Jean Williamson then recited ‘‘ The Runaway Boy."’ 

A review of Pl: mouth Preparative Meeting was then given 
in a series of three papers. Its ‘‘Past’’ was very ably 
described by William P. Livezey, who gave a picture of the 
meeting as he remembered it fifty years ago. Its ‘‘ Present— 
Social and Administrative,’’ was portrayed by Elizabeth D. 
Corson, and its ‘‘ Prospects and Possibilities for the Future’ 
were given in an excellent paper by Benjamin Smith. 

A lively discussion followed, in which some of the visiting 
Friends expressed their encouragement for the future of their 
own meetings by some changes already made. 

Thomas J. Butcher then gave his ‘‘ Experiences and Im- 
pressions of Cuba,’’ in which he described the people, the cit- 
ies, and the island as a whole. He has recently spent some 
time there on business. C. W. B., Sec. 


Easton, Mp.—On the evening of Third month 1g the 
Young Friends’ Association convened at the home of Frank 
A. White. He, having been named by the committee as 
president, took the chair. A communication from Jesse H. 
Holmes, secretary, and Henry W. Wilbur, chairman, asking 
the Association to consider what effective work, if any, could 
be done to further the principles and faith of the Society of 
Friends among us, was read, and after some talk upon the 
subject was referred to a committee for further consideration. 

The program opened with a reading from Samuel M. Jan- 
ney’s ‘‘Christian Doctrines,’’ by Lizzie Miller, bearing upon 
the subject of the Divine Being, followed by a concise and 
well-prepared paper upon the life of Samuel M. Janney, by 
Anna White. Feeling a desire to learn more of the religion of 
other denominations as well as our own, our Association has 
been taking up some account of such, each meeting this win- 
ter, and a summary of the belief, customs, and religious rites 
of the Chnrch of England was prepared by Sallie P. Kemp. 

A question, ‘‘ Did Providence design that hordes of savages 
should hold a territory far more than necessary for their own 
maintenance, to the exclusion of civilized men?’’ was opened 
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by Guion Miller, with expressions on the subject from several 
others present. 

The sentiment roll was generally responded to, and the 
meeting closed with a silence. SALLIE P. Kemp, Sec. 


Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the meeting-house on Third month 
14. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Mary Wilson Thorne ; vice-presidents, Benjamin 
Jessup and Charles Ford ; secretary, Elizabeth L. Gillingham ; 
treasurer, Clement R. Lippincott ; execut've committee, Cath- 
arine B. Lippincott, Joseph R. Lippincott, Emily Atkinson, 
Emily B. Gardiner, Anna B. Dudley, and Marshall P. Sullivan. 

Professor Francis H. Green, of West Chester, spoke on 
‘* Life’s Musical Scale."’ Each letter of the musical scale 
stands for a quality which we should seek to make a part of 
our lives. These qualities—cleanliness, digestion, education, 
force, gladness, aspiration, benevolence, and Christ-like char- 
acter—will help us to have melody and harmony in our hearts 
and homes. E. A. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
On Third-day night the extemporaneous speaking contest for 
the young women, which is similar to the contest for young 
men, was held in Parrish Hall. Ida Wright, 1902, won first 
prize ; Annie Ross, 1904, second prize; Elsie Hoyt, 1905, 
third prize. The judges were Mrs. Mumford, a member of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education, Mrs. Kendrick, and Susan 
W. Janney, of Philadelphia. After the contest Dean Bond 
served tea to the contestants, judges, and their friends, in her 
parlor. 

On Sixth-day evening Ida Wright represented the College 
at the State oratorical contest, held at Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa., and was awarded second prize. This 
is the second time that a girl has won honors at these contests 
for Swarthmore, Mary E. Seaman, ‘99, having won first prize 
in 1899. 

Unusual interest was shown in the preliminaries for the 
Freshman-Sophomore contest this year ; over sixty members 
of both classes took part. From these the contestants were 
chosen, as follows: Sophomore class—Harold W. Mowery, 
Anna J. E. Nichols, William W. Wilson, C. Marshall Taylor, 
and Halliday R. Jackson; Freshman—Marie de Montalvo, 
Edith Wilson, W. Willard Rooks, Edmund G. Robinson, and 
Louis N. Robinson. 

Dr. Magill gave two lectures before his French classes this 
week, one on Madame de Stael, on Third-day morning, and 
one on ‘‘ George Sand,"’ on Fifth-day morning. 

A. M. W. 


ABINGTON ScHooL Notes.—A department of manual 
training has been inaugurated, under the direction of May E. 
Stevenson, a graduate of the Philadelphia School of Industrial 
Art. A room has been equipped for wood-working, with 
bench-room for fourteen students, and new drawing tables 
have replaced the old ones in the drawing-room. Howard 
Fremont Stratton, director of the School of Industrial Art, has 
kindly loaned the new department several samples of work 
done in the institution of which he has charge. 

A friend recently donated a collection of minerals to the 
school. This addition is very welcome, and, together with 
that which the school already possesses, it makes a valuable 
equipment for instruction in Geology. * 


Girt TO HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—Lucy B. Roberts, of this 
city, widow of the late Charles Roberts, has offered to build a 
new assembly-hall for Haverford College, in memory of her 
husband. It will be known as Roberts Hall, and will be 
placed north of Barclay Hall. The estimated cost is $50,000. 
She presents with it, also, Charles Roberts's valuable collec- 
tion of autographs, which will be placed in a fire-proof room 
in the new building. This collection contains many rare 
manuscripts and letters, and is itself valued at $50,000. 


GEORGE SCHOOL Notes.—Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, re- 
cently United States Commissioner of Education in Porto 





Rico, lectured on Second-day evening, the 17th instant, to the 
students, and visitors. His subject was Porto Rico, especially 
its transition to the rule of the United States, and the new 
educational system. 

It is remarked as unusual that the present Senior Class, 
expecting to graduate in Sixth month next, contains but one 
girl. It is more common for the girls to be in the majority. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Mary T. GAWTHROP, in a private letter, from Sorrento, Italy, 
on the 27th of Second month, says : 

‘« The incongruities that exist between the people and the 
church reach their highest expression here in Naples. Such 
rags and patches, such weary faces and stupid ones, form a 
vivid contrast to the paintings and priceless ceiling decorations, 
the busts, columns, and shrines, the gorgeous robes of the 
priests and the splendor of the altars. a 

‘* We came to Sorrento by a steamer of the North German- 
Lloyd line, to which and from which we were taken in small 
boats by lusty rowers. After a ten minutes’ row from the 
steamer, over blue-green waves, we were landed at an open- 
ing in the steep wall of rock, and began the ascent of about 
150 steps, most of them tunnelled from the solid rock, then up 
an incline through an orange grove carpeted with oxalis just 
beginning to bloom. The air was full of perfume and such a 
contrast to the narrow, slippery streets of Naples that we 
threaded yesterday. We have been with some New York and 
California acquaintances to Castle St. Elmo, and to the sup- 
pressed Carthusian monastery of San Martina, within the for- 
tifications The view from the Belvidere, the pictures and 
curiosities in the museum, the cloisters and church, made up a 
most impressive expedition.’’ 

Prof. Charles Swain Thomas, of Fall Creek, Indiana, for 
some time one of the faculty of Centre College, Kentucky, has 
become connected with the High School at Indianapolis, and 
also with the summer school work of the University of that city. 


On Convocation Day (corresponding to Commencement 
Day), at the University of Chicago, on the 18th inst., the pro- 
motion of Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins from Assistant Professor to 
Associate Professor, in the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, was announced. 


It was mentioned in this column some time ago that E. 
Pusey Passmore, who had been several years cashier of the 
national bank at Avondale, Chester county, had been ap- 
pointed cashier of the Traders’ National Bank at Scranton. 
It is now announced that he has been appointed assistant 
cashier of the Franklin National Bank of Philadelphia, a new 
and large institution, of which Henry Tatnall, recently of the 
Girard Trust Company, is president. 

The West Chester, Pa., Zoca/ News reports the sale of the 
home of the late Philip P. Sharples to Frank P. Darlington. 
It is a notable old place. ‘‘ The dwelling was built by the 
late owner, in 1838, and at that time was original in design, 
being one of the first houses in this section of the country to be 
equipped with a coal heater in the cellar. Four rooms on the 
first floor were so arranged that a flue extending up through 
the center of the building would carry heat to every one of 
these apartments. 

‘« The land has been in the family since 1746, but the 
early homestead is the house on Dean street, occupied by 
Alfred D. Sharples.’’ 

The Kennett, Pa., Advance has this item : 

‘* Harry Passmore, who sold his farm not far from Centre- 
ville four years ago and purchased another on the Concord 
pike, six miles from Wilmington, had business in the neigh- 
borhood of West Grove recently, and when he got back to the 
railroad station it was with the resolution never to own another 
farm along a dirt road. In his present location he is always 
sure that whatever he loads on his wagon at home he can carry 
safely into Wilmington. There is nowhere in the community 
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where he has business or pleasure that he does not have a pike 
to drive upon. Mr. Passmore’s farm contains 116 acres, but 
he has no use for a plow. In his opinion, the more a farmer 
in this locality plows the poorer he becomes.’ 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


Tue work in Philadelphia, the past winter, in the University 
Extension lectures, has been very successful. Itis now nearly 
concluded. 

On Third-day evening, the 25th instant, the last lecture in 
his course on the History of Civilization was given by Earl 
Barnes, in Association Hall Next Third-day evening, Fourth 
month 1, the season there (Fifteenth and Chestnut streets 
Centre) will close with a single lecture on Thomas De Quin- 
cey, by Professor S. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan University. 
For many years Professor Winchester has been one of the 
most prominent literary men among the American colleges, and 
he is recognized as a sound and discriminating critic and pleas- 
ing lecturer. 


The Public Education Association held its annual meeting 
on the evening of the 2oth instant at the De Lancey School, 
1420 Pine street, Philip C. Garrett, the president, in the chair. 

The following members were elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee for three years: Mary E. Converse, Agnes L. Tierney, 
Dr. Lewis S. Somers, Leslie W. Miller, James S. Rogers, Jon- 
athan M. Steere, and Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

The address of the evening was made by Dr. Felix Adler, 
of New York, on ‘‘ The Moral End of Education.’ 

In the annual report of the Executive Committee, of which 
an abstract was presented, attention was called to the various 
activities in which the Association has been engaged during the 
year. It had succeeded in securing the incorporation of the 
School for Backward Children, which has been conducted for 
some years as an experiment by the Association, into the Pub- 
lic School system of the city, and through the efforts of its 
Committee on the Medical Inspection of Schools eye-sight 
tests for children had been introduced into all the schools 
above the Kindergartens. An increase of the membership 
was reported larger than in any previous year. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


The trailing arbutus will soon be creeping through the New Jersey 
woods and over the fascinating hills of Hohokus. How welcomea har- 
binger of jocund May and fragrant June will be that modest arbutus, shy 
lurker among the leaves, with a spicy odor all its own!—[New York 
Paper. ] 

FAIREST and sweetest of all 
The lovely flowers of Spring, 
The first that heareth her call 
When the robin begins to sing, 


From under the leaves and snow, 
Thy buds peep modestly out 

As though they wanted to know, 
If Spring had put Winter to rout. 


Come out from thy cosy bed, 
Where Winter has held thee long, 
Raise without fear thy lowly head, 
To lead in Spring's flowery throng. 
Washington, D. C. Ep. SHOEMAKER. 


PABLO, a half-breed Indian and Mexican, and a million- 
aire, owns and keeps at his reservation in Montana 10,000 
head of cattle and a herd of buffalo, said to be the largest on 
the continent, numbering 180. 


TWENTY-FIVE or thirty men of all degrees of poverty are 
sheltered in New York City in a ‘‘ chair house '’ every night, 
paying five cents for the privilege of occupying a chair to 
sleep in. 

Tue burning of the Park Avenue Hotel in New York has 


been followed by a considerable increase in the demand for 
fire escapes in that city. 
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THE FREE COLORED PEOPLE OF 
CAROLINA. 


From the Southern Workman. By Charles W. Chesnutt. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


One ofthese curiously mixed people left his mark 
upon the history of the state—a bloody mark, too, for 
the Indian in him did not passively endure the things 
to which the Negro strain rendered him subject. Henry 
Berry Lowrey was what was known asa “ Scuffle- 
town mulatto ’’—Scuffletown being a rambling commu- 
nity in Robeson county, N. C., inhabited mainly by 
people of this origin. His father, a prosperous farmer, 
was impressed, like other free negroes, during the Civil 
War, for service upon the Confederate public works. 
He resisted and was shot to death with several sons 
who were assisting him. A younger son, Henry Berry 
Lowrey, swore an oath to avenge the injury, and a few 
years later carried it out with true Indian persistence 
and ferocity. During a career of murder and robbery 
extending over several years, in which he was aided by 
an organized band of desperadoes who rendezvoused 
in inaccessible swamps and terrorized the county, he 
killed every white man concerned in his father’s death, 
and incidentally several others who interfered with his 
plans, making in all atotal of some thirty killings. <A 
body of romance grew up about this swarthy Robin 
Hood, who, armed to the teeth, would freely walk into 
the towns and about the railroad stations, knowing full 
well that there was a price upon his head, but relying 
for safety upon the sympathy of the blacks and the fears 
of the whites. His pretty yellow wife, ‘““Rhody,’’ was 
known as “ the queen of Scuffletown.’’ Northern report- 
ers came down to writehim up. Anastute Boston de- 
tective who penetrated, under false colors, to his strong- 
hold, is said to have been put to death with savage tor- 
tures. A state official was once conducted, by devious 
paths, under Lowrey’s safeguard, to the outlaw’s camp, 
in order that he might see for himself how difficult it 
would be to dislodge them. A dime novel was founded 
upon his exploits. The State offered ten thousand, the 
Federal goverment five thousand dollars, for his cap- 
ture, and a regiment of Federal troops was sent to sub- 
due him, his career resembling very much that of the 
picturesque Italian bandit who has recently been cap- 
tured after a long career of crime. Lowery only suc- 
cumbed in the end to a bullet from the hand of a 
treacherous comrade, and there is even yet a tradition 
that he escaped and made his way to a distant state. 
Some years ago these mixed Indians and Negroes 
were recognized by the North Carolina legislature as 
‘‘Croatan Indians,’ being supposed to have descended 
from a tribe of that name and the whites of the lost first 
white colony of Virginia. They are allowed, among 
other special privileges conferred by this legislation, to 
have separate schools of their own, being placed, in 
certain other respects, upon a plane somewhat above 
that of the Negroes and a little below that of the whites. 
I may add that North Corolina was a favorite ref- 
uge for runaway slaves and indentured servants from 
the richer colonies north and south of it. It may thus 
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be plainly seen how a considerable body of free colored 
people sprang up within the borders of the State. 

The status of these people, prior to the Civil War, 
was anomalous but tenable. 


Many of them, perhaps 
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most of them, were as we have seen, persons of mixed 
blood, and received, with their dower of white blood, 
an intellectual and physical heritage of which socia} 
prejudice could not entirely rob them, and which 
helped them to prosperity in certain walks of life. The 
tie of kinship was sometimes recognized, and brought 
with it property, sympathy, and opportunity which the 
black did not always enjoy. Many free colored men 
were skilled mechanics. The State House at Raleigh 
was built by colored workmen, under a foreman of the 
same race. I am acquainted with a family now living 
in the North, whose Negro grandfather was the lead- 
ing tailor in Newbern, N. C. He owned a pew on the 
ground floor of the church which he attended, and was 
buried in the cemetery where white people were laid to 
rest. In the town where I went to live when a child, 
just after the Civil War, nearly all the mechanics were 
men ofcolor. One of these, a saddler by trade, had 
himself been the owner, before the war, of a large plan- 
tation and several slaves. He had been constrained 
by force of circumstances to invest in Confederate 
bonds, but despite this loss, he still had left a consid- 
erable tract of land, a brick store, and a handsome 
town residence, and was able to send one of his sons, 
immediately after the war, to a Northern school,where 
he read law, and returning to his native State, was ad- 
mitted to the bar and has ever since practiced his pro 
fession. This was an old free family, descended from 
a West Indian female ancestor. For historical reasons, 
which applied to the whole race, slave and free, these 
families were, before the war, most clearly traceable 
through the female line. 

The principal cabinet-maker and undertaker in the 
town was an old white man whose workmen were 
colored. One of these practically inherited what, was 
left of the business after the introduction of factory- 
made furniture from the North, and has been for many 
years the leading undertaker of the town. The tailors, 
shoemakers, wheelwrights, and blacksmiths were men 
of color, as were the carpenters, bricklayers, and 
plasterers. 

It is often said, as an argument for slavery, by the 
still numerous apologists for that institution, that these 
skilled artisans have not passed on to the next genera- 
tion the trades acquired by them under, if not in, slavery. 
This failure is generally ascribed to the shiftlessness of 
the race in freedon, and to the indisposition of the 
younger men to devote themselves to hard work. 
But the assumption is not always correct; there are 
still many competent colored mechanics in the South. 
In the town of which I have spoken, for instance, 
colored men are still the barbers, blacksmiths,masons, 
and carpenters. And while there has been such a fall- 
ing off, partly due to the unsettled conditions resulting 
from emancipation and inseparable from so sudden and 
radical a change, another reason for it exists in the 
altered industrial conditions which confront mechanics 
all over the country,due mainly to the growth of man- 
ufactures and the increased ease and cheapness of 
transportation. The shoes which were formerly made 
by hand are now manufactured in Massachusetts and 
sold, with the portrait ofthe maker stamped upon the 
sole, for less money than the most poorly paid mechan- 
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ic could afford to make them for by hand. The bug- 
gies and wagons, to produce which kept a large factory, 
in the town where I lived, in constant operation, are 
now made in Cincinnati and other Northern cities, and 
delivered in North Carolina for a price prohibitive of 
manufacture by hand. Furniture is made at Grand 
Rapids, coffins in one place, and clothing in still an- 
other. The blacksmith buys his horseshoes ready 
made, in assorted sizes, and has merely to trim the 
hoof and fasten them’ on with machine-made nails. 
The shoemaker has degenerated into the cobbler ; the 
tinner merely keeps a shop for the sale of tinware ; the 
undertaker merely embalms the dead and conducts 
funerals, and tombstones are sold by catalogue with 
blanks for the insertion of names and dates before de- 
livery. Insome of the new industries which have 
sprung up in the South, such, for instance, as cotton- 
milling, Negroes are not employed. Hence, in large 
part, through the operation of social forces beyond 
any control on their part, they have lost their heredi- 
tary employments, and these have only in part been 
replaced in tobacco factories and in iron mines and mills. 

The general decline of the apprenticeship system 
which has affected black and white alike, is also in 
some degree responsible for the dearth of trained me- 
chanics inthe South. Even in Northern cities the 
finer grades of stone-cutting, bricklaying, carpentry, 
and cabinet work, and practically all the mosaic and 
terra-cotta work and fine interior decorating, is done by 
workmen of foreign birth and training. 

Many of the younger colored people who might 
have learned trades, have found worthy employment as 
teachers and preachers ; but the servile occupations 
into which so many ofthe remainder have drifted by 
following the line of least resistance, are a poor substi- 
tute for the independent positionof the skilled mechanic. 
The establishment, for the colored race, of such 
institutions as Hampton and Tuskegee, not only re- 
places the apprenticeship system, but fills a growing 
industrial want. A multiplication of such agencies 
will enable the ‘‘ free colored people’’ of the next 
generation, who now embrace the whole race and will 
number some ten millions or more, to regain these 
lost arts, and through them, by industry and thrift, 
under intelligent leadership, to win that equality of 
citizenship of which they are now grasping, perhaps, 
somewhat more than the shadow but something less 
than the substance. 


A DANGEROUS ARMY BILL. 
Philadelphia Times. 


Tue details of the War Department measure for the 
organization of a General Staff must be left to the dis- 
cussion of military men. Its broad purpose and ten- 
dency are of universal concern. 

Mr. Root’s ambition is to complete a permanent 
military establishment, a strong and efficie..t organiza- 
tion, capable of preparing for and directing military 
movements at home and abroad, of carrying on the 
government of colonies,and performing all the functions 
that have been found to be importantin the adminis- 
tration of military nations. Hitherto the United States 
army has been a small affair, directed by soldiers, but 


subject to the President’s command, and concerning 
itself with nothing but the prompt execution of the 
service required of it by the civil authority. 

The measure proposed by the War Department is 
framed upon European models. It is acknowledged 
that the army is not the potent force in the United 
States or in England that it is in France, in Germany, 
or in Russia. In these great military nations the con- 
trolling power of the army is neither in the responsible 
head of the government nor in the officer in nominal 
command, but in the General Staff, the military bureau 
that plans and plots, appoints and removes, and uses 
the army for its own purposes. Mr. Root believes 
that that is what we need here. 

France has experienced, in the Boulanger peril and 
in the Dreyfus persecution, the political influence of 
the General Staff ina republic. The scheme is not to 
strengthen the authority of the President, as comman- 
der-in-chief, but to substitute for it the authority of a 
military bureau, like those to which the authority even 
of the Czar of Russia is subordinate, a body of officers 
who shall exercise supreme control without public 
accountability, and who shall tell us what the army 
demands and what the army will or will not do. 

If we are to have a military government in this 
country, or a government that is to exercise imperial 
authority over military dependencies, it will be admitted 
that a General Staff is the most efficient agency that 
can be devised for the purpose. It is the agency that 
has successfully held in check the liberal aspirations of 
European peoples and in France has come near to sub- 
stituting—as half a century ago it actually did—a dic- 
tatorship for a constitutional republic. But if this coun- 
try is to hold to its traditions of civil liberty, the Con- 
gress of the United States will be very slow to surrender 
the constitutional control of the army into the hands of 
any military clique, however named. 

Thus far, with us, the army has stood for the pro- 
tection of civil liberty. The soldiers who have risen to 
its command,from Washington down, have been staunch 
Americans, and their frequent controversies with the 
War Department have been nearly always in resistance 
to political tyranny and in defense of the American idea 
of constitutional obedience. But no personal contro- 
versy of any kind should be allowed to obscure the 
vital issue involved in the pending bill for the establish- 
ment of a military bureaucracy. That it would improve 
the practical administration of the army need not be 
disputed. That is not the first consideration of free 
government. The American army has never failed to 
give a good account of itself when called upon, and 
we could afford to submit to some inefficiency or 
wastefulness rather than build up an irresponsible 
power that could not be controlled. 

Bureaucracy in the Navy Department has done 
harm enough, but its opportunities of evil are trivial 
compared with those of a military bureau, controlling 
a large standing army and overruling the will both of 
the President and of the officers inthe field. This is 
the scarcely disguised purpose and the inevitable ten- 
dency of Mr. Root’s large plans of army organization. 
It will be a bad thing for this republic when the army 
becomes a formidable independent force. The time to 
oppose such a development is now. 
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Squire Job Roberts’s Receipts. 
In a ‘‘title’’ passed recently at Norristown, Pa., for a valuable 
property at Whitpain, Montgomery county, it was found that 
a legacy of four hundred and fifty (450) pounds, bequeathed 


by the will of John Roberts, deceased, Fifth month 10, 1789, 
had never been released upon the record. The heirs made a 
search, and produced to the Trust Company for filing among 
its archives, receipts signed by all the five daughters, and the 
ten grandchildren of the two deceased daughters of the said John 
Roberts. The receipts are dated 1803, and follow one after 
the other in a book kept by Job Roberts, one of the executors 
of John Roberts, deceased. The receipts are in beautiful 
handwriting, and all the signatures are well written, showing 
that the standard of education in the family was high. 

John Roberts and his son ‘‘ Squire Job’’ were members of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, the latter a man of unusual ability. 
He lived to be ninety-four years old, dying in 1851. It was 
he, no doubt, who prepared the receipts. His mother, Jane 
Hank, has been thought to be of the family, one of whom, in 
Kentucky, was Abraham Lincoln's mother. 


‘* Dead Line’’ for Workingmen. 


Ar a meeting of the Chicago Federation of Labor, a few 
weeks ago, the ‘‘ dead line’’ for workingmen was discussed. 
A despatch says : 

‘«One speaker said that some of the railroads and large 
manufacturing establishments now refuse to hirea man over 35 
years of age, and that mechanics are discharged at the age of 
45 years by these concerns because they are too old. Machin- 
ists, carpenters and men in all trades testified that a similar 
age limit was being enforced by various classes of employers. 

‘* Robust men in the prime of life told of the subterfuges 
they were compelled to resort to in securing employment if a 
few gray hairs had made their appearance. Many confessed 
to having dyed their hair to give the youthful look 
necessary to get work. Those who had a tinge of gray in their 
beards said that they had to keep a clean shaven face to avoid 
detection of their age. Those who wore eye glasses said that 
they were compelled to leave their glasses at home to hold 
their jobs.”’ 


The Greater Includes the Less. 
Messenger of Peace, Balt., Dr. R. H. Thomas, Editor. 


I po not blame England specially for farm burning and con- 
centration camps in South Africa, nor America for licensed 


vice and concentration measures in the Philippines, but | 
blame both countries because in this age of boasted civilization 
they went to war at all, and so opened the door to ail the 
horrors which war brings in its train. What we want to accept 
for ourselves and bring others to see is the fact that war under 
any and every circumstance is evil and involves sin and de- 
gradation and that therefore there is and must bea better way, 
for what is sinful can never be necessary. 


Camera versus Gun. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT in the introduction he has written to 
A. G. Wallihan’s ‘‘ Camera Shots at Big Game,’’ says : 
‘* More and more, as it becomes necessary to preserve the 


game, let us hope that the camera will largely supplant the rifle. 
It is an excellent thing to have a nation proficient in marks- 
manship, and it is highly undesirable that the rifle should be 
wholly laid by. But the shot is, after all, only a small part 
of the free life of the wilderness. The chief attractions lie in 
the physical hardihood for which the life calls, the sense of 
limitless freedom which it brings, and the remoteness and wild 
charm and beauty of primitive nature. All this we get exactly 
as much in hunting with the camera as with the rifle, and of the 
two the former is the kind of sport which calls for the higher 
degree of skill, patience, resolution and knowledge of the life 
history of the animal sought.”’ ; 

Certainly we must all rejoice to find the President holding 
such views. 


‘*The Killing of Men.”’ 
WE have had sent us by several readers of the INTELLIGEN- 
CEk, but we believe have not printed before, the letter written 
by Andrew Carnegie, and read ata ‘‘dinner’’ in New York 
City on the 28th of First month last. He wrote as follows : 

‘* The killing of men under the name of war is the foulest 
blot upon humanity to-day. We see much discussion as to 
what is or what is not permissible under civilized warfare. My 
view is that this is a contradiction of terms. There can be no 
such thing as civilized warfare. We have made little progress 
in the path of genuine civilization, as long as we can find no 
better substitute for the settling of international disputes than 
the brutal murder of one another. 

‘‘As a general proposition it may be stated that the nation 
who refuses peaceful arbitration is responsible for the war 
which ensues. Britain, having done this in its dispute with 
the Transvaal Republic, is responsible for the extermination of 
a brave and heroic Christian people. But let us also remem- 
ber that we are to-day engaged in shooting down Christian 
Filipinos, whose only crime is that they believe in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Sad that both branches of the so-called 
most highly civilized race should be guilty of the most unciv- 
ilized crimes. Let us all pray that this disgrace is soon to pass 
away. 


A Boy from a ‘‘ Home.”’ 
THE following is sent us asa sample letter, received by the Com- 
mittee on Admission and Dismission of the Friends’ Home for 
Children, West Philadelphia. It was written by a boy nine 
years of age to his sister, and from the tone of the letter it is 
evident that he is happy and being well cared for : 

‘* Dear Sister: | was glad to get your letter. I am well 
and good looking. Yes, we had a cold winter. The roads 
are very bad, so I could not go to school for a few weeks. 
Yes, | tell the truth, for I am little George Washington with 
my hatchet. I havea nice home; uncle and aunt are just as 
good to me as if I was their boy. 1 help uncle with his work. 
I like to help uncle with his work. I am nine years, not ten. 
I am little, but good as mince pie. Good-bye. From your 
brother, ‘* GEORGE.” 


The ‘‘ New Navy.”’ 
New York Evening Post. 
WE have before us a list of the ocean-going ships now under 
construction in the various yards on the Atlantic and the Pa- 


cific coasts, compiled and published by the A/arine Review, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The list fills eight closely printed columns 
of the names and description of ships now on the stocks in 
sixty-nine ship-yards, not counting any on the great lakes or 
any under construction for the United States navy. 

Naval vessels, however, should be counted in any estimate 
of the needs of American capital and labor in the ship-build- 
ing trade. It is therefore worth mention that there are now 
Jifty-one war ships under construction for the navy, with a total 
displacement of 264,987 tons, and costing, for hulls and ma- 
chinery, $74,731,666. 


The Hungarian Nazarenes. 


THERE is a body of religious people in Hungary called the 
Nazarenes. They are much like the Doukhobors, and their op- 


position to war-service has been manifested for some years. 

The Vienna Neue Freie Presse now says that the growth of 
the sect has caused an increased number of cases in which 
young men refuse to perform military service from religious 
conviction. A number of Nazarenes are now serving long terms 
of imprisonment for this. Most of them remain obstinate, and 
may spend twenty years in prison, but one of them, Paul Jokus, 
gave way after three years’ imprisonment. He was sent back 
to his regiment, and went through the rifle: drill submissively, 
but wept bitterly at the necessity. 

Maurus Jokai, the author, proposes that the Nazarenes be 
employed in ambulanceand other non-combatant divisions of 
the army, but the military authorities will not hear of such an 
arrangement. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
THERE is supposed to be some room for hope that negotiations 
for peace are on foot in South Africa. Shalk-Burger, the nom- 
inal president of the Transvaal Republic since the departure of 
Kruger, has been allowed to pass through the English lines to 
confer with Steyn, president of the Orange Free State. Doubt 
is expressed whether the ‘‘ fighting generals,’’ especially De 
Wet and De la Rey, will agree to terms which the civilians 
might arrange. 

THE anthracite coal miners held their convention at Sha- 
mokin, Pa., last week, and adjourned on the 24th. John 
Mitchell, president of the Miners’ Union, presided. A new 
wage scale was agreed on, to be proposed to the ‘‘ operators."’ 
The most serious question was the line of action to be pursued 
if the operators refused to recognize the Union. A resolution 
was adopted declaring for a strike, to take effect on a date 
fixed by the district executive boards, providing a final effort at 
reconciliation with the operators through the medium of the 
Civic Federation proves unavailing. The Civic Federation (of 
which Senator Hanna is president) was called to meet in New 
York on the 26th. 

Mayor Low, of New York, on the 24th instant signed the 
bill authorizing the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to con- 
struct a tunnel under the North river, and to build two railroad 
stations in New York City. The bill was sent to the governor 
for final action. 

Tue trial of Major Waller in the Philippine Islands for his 
alleged murder in ordering prisoners to be shot without trial, 
was begun on the 21st instant. He ‘‘ pleaded not guilty to 
the charge of murder, but admitted that eleven had been 
killed.’’ Captain Dunlap testified that the prisoners, *‘ on the 
march across the island, ate roots and parts of plants, and re- 
fused to assist the marines by giving them similar food. He 
reported the facts to Major Waller, who was lying in a cot, 
and who ordered Lieutenant Day to take the prisoners and 
have them shot. The witness said Major Waller was not ex- 
cited, and had personally expressed that the men should be 
shot.’ Counsel for Waller ‘‘ conceded that he gave the or- 
ders while in his right senses."’ 

An order of the War Department was published at Wash- 
ington on the 25th instant directing General Wood, now the 
military governor of Cuba, to turn over the government and 
control of the island to the officers who have been elected by 
the people on the 2othof May. General Wood is also directed 
to convene the Cuban Congress before the 2oth, and to con- 
sult President-elect Palma, and substitute gradually such per- 
sons as he may desire for those now holding official positions 
in Cuba. A small artillery force is to be left in the island 
until the Cuban government shall have opportunity to organ- 
ize its own defenses. 


A CuIcaGo dispatch says : The headquarters of the West- 
ern Reciprocity League have been moved from Topeka, Kan- 
sas, to Chicago. Although the League was started only a few 
months ago, its membership exceeds two thousand. The 
League was formed by Governor W. E. Stanley, of Kansas, 
who thought that it would be a good idea to get the Kansas 
farmers into an organized body to fight for reciprocity. A 
large number of manufacturers have joined the organization. 


A DISPATCH from Tokio, Japan says : The military experi- 
ments conducted in Formosa, with regard to the propagation 
of malaria, show remarkable results. A battalion of soldiers, 
completely protected from mosquitoes for 161 days during the 
malaria season, escaped the disease entirely, whereas there 
were 259 cases of malaria in an unprotected battalion in the 
same place and during the same length of time. 


T. M. Burrincton, the Governor of the Cherokee Nation, 
measures six feet six inches in his stockings and weighs 275 
pounds, and is not overburdened with superflous flesh. He 
wears a No. 8 hat, No. 12 shoe, and dresses after the most 
approved business fashion. His one-eighth Cherokee blood 
gives him the ruddy appearance characteristic of the race of 
which he is so proud. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
THREE-FOURTHS of the total population of Cuba depend, it 
is said, for their livelihood upon the sugar crop. 


THE British government has telegraphed to Australia, in- 


viting that Commonwealth to send 2,coo more men to South 
Africa. 


THREE important bills, for the repeal of the war taxes, the 
protection of the President, and the River and Harbor appro- 
priations, were passed by the Senate on the 21st. The first 
and last had already passed the House ; the other had not. 


THE mail-tube system which was formerly in operation in 
several of the larger cities, and which was discontinued on ac- 
count of the cost, is to be resumed, according to a decision of 
the Post-Office Committee of the House, with new restrictions 
as to the expense of operation. 


THE trial of three officials of the Vatican at Rome who 
were charged with thefts from the Vatican Treasury amounting 
to $80,000 was concluded on the 21st inst. One of them, 
Scotto, was convicted and sentenced to eight years’ imprison- 
ment, while the others were acquitted. 


FIVE steamers arriving at New York on the 17th inst. from 
Europe brought 6,840 immigrants. Two of these ships, the 
Rhein from Bremen, and the Phenicia, from Hamburg, 
brought 4,543 of the number, so that the arrivals were ap- 
parently largely from Germany and adjoining countries. 


Cirizens of Albemarle county, Virginia, have organized the 
Jefferson Memorial Road Association for the purpose of build- 
ing a public boulevard between Charlottesville and Monticello, 
where President Jefferson lived and lies buried. The road 
will be two miles long, and is expected to cost $20,000. 


GENERAL LEONARD Woop, military governor of Cuba, 
returned to this country lately for a short time. He said that 
everything was ready for the withdrawal of the American 
troops and government, except the auditing of the accounts, 
~ ogg Cuban government would be organized within a few 
weeks. 


THERE will be in Pennsylvania this year two Arbor Days, 
Fourth month 4 and 11, according to the proclamation of 
Governor Stone on the 14th instant. The recent disastrous 
floods in this State are partly due to the cutting of the trees 
around the headwaters of the streams, and every effort is to 
be made to restore the forest growth. 


DANIEL AGNEW, who was chief justice of the State of Penn- 
sylvania tor many years (he was on the Supreme bench from 
1863 to 1878, when the politicians ‘‘ turned him down '') died 
at Beaver, Pa., on the oth instant, aged 92. He wasa firm 
and consistent supporter of a pure public and private life, and 
did the State good service in several notable instances. 


IN a recent discussion in the German Bundesrath, the 
Minister of Instruction, Dr. Studt, announced that the Govern- 
ment was willing that girls be admitted to the gymnasia (in- 
termediate public schools) as an experiment, for the results of 
which it would not be responsible. It failed to see, however, 
the universal need of academic study for girls, and therefore 
decided that they should not be admitted to the universities 
except as guests. 


A DISPATCH from Toledo, Ohio, on the 17th inst., says: 
The building of the Toledo Metal Wheel Company, employing 
nearly 800 men, which stands along the Lake Shore Railway, 
collapsed just as a passenger train passed the building. It fell 
across the track and barely missed the rear coach. It is sup- 
posed that the continual passing of trains had such an effect as 
to cause the walls to weaken until they collapsed. 


Liquor drinking has decreased from 50 to 75 per cent.in this 
State (South Carolina) since the Dispensary Law went into ef- 
fect, says Senator Tillman in Frank Les/ie’s. We believe 
thistobe so. There certainly has been a great change. It is 
almost entirely a thing of the past to see a drunken man on the 
streets, and decent people are certainly saved the disgusting 
sights and sound forced upon them when passing the common 
bar-rooms. It is a good law eventhough it admit of improve- 
ments.—[ Laing School Visitor. ] 








NOTICES. 


*.* The next Conference under the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
meeting-house at Middletown, Pa., on 
First-day, Third month 30, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 





*.* A circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of the Western Quarterly 
Meeting, will be held at London Grove on 
First-day, Fourth month 13. To convene 
at 3 o'clock p. m. 

O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 





*.* A circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Providence, on 
First-day, Fourth month 6, at 3 p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 





*.*A meeting of the Salem First-day 
School Union will be held at Mickelton, 
N. J., Fourth month 12, at 10 o'clock a.m. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

1.—Shall a literal or spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures be taught to the 
children of the First-day School ? 

2.—How may our First-day Schools 
arouse more spirituality among those 
attending ? 

A cordial 
interested. 

Joun G. BorTON, 
Louisa POWELL, 


invitation extended to all 


Clerks. 





*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will 
be held in the meeting-house at Bristol, on 
First-day, Third month 30, at 3 p. m. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George School, 
will address the meeting. Subject, ‘‘Peace 
and Arbitration.’’ 

All interested are respectfully invited to 
attend. On behalf of the Committee. 

SusANNA Ricu, Clerk. 





*.* Haddonfield First-day School Unoin 
will be held at Moorestown, N. J., Third 
month 29, at1o a.m. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended. 

ROBERT T. EVANS, 
Mary B. COLLINS, 


Clerks. 


NUTMEGS. 


THE nutmeg tree is found only in the 
tropics, mostly in the islands about Asia, 
but sometimes in America. It is from 
thirty to forty feet high, shaped somewhat 
like a pear tree. The leaves are dark 
green, and glossy on the top, but whitish 
underneath. The blossoms, which 
resemble lilies of the valley, are pale 
yellow, and very fragrant. When the 
pear-shaped fruit is ripe it is about the size 
of a peach, and breaks into two parts, 
disclosing the seed with its covering. 

It is taken from the tree by means of a 
barb placed on the end of a long stick. 
After it is gathered the outer husk is 
removed, and then the mace, which 
envelopes the nutmeg is carefully taken off 
with a knife. The mace, when fresh, is 
bright scarlet, and much divided. After 
it is dried it hecomes the hard, yellow 





substance which is so pleasant a spice. | 


FRIENDS’ 


Between the mace and the nutmeg isa thin, 
dark brown shell, but before this can be 
taken off the nutmeg is placed over a slow 
fire and thoroughly dried, so that the nut 
rattles in the shell, which is then cracked, 
and the nutmeg is then freed from all its 
surroundings. At first the Dutch owned 
all the islands upon which this tree grew, 
and they endeavored not to let any one 
else have a chance to cultivate it. And 
for fear nutmegs would be sent to market 
in such numbers as to reduce the price too 
greatly, they destroyed the trees on all 
but three or four islands, and even there, 
if there was an unusually large crop, they 
burned many of them. One writer says 
he saw three piles burned at once, ‘‘each of 
which was more than a church of ordinary 
dimensions could hold."’ ; 

However, the nutmeg pigeon, which 
frequents all those islands, and is very 
partial to the mace around the nutmeg, 
would not allow the Dutch to keep exclusive 
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possession of this spice. They carried the 
seeds to other islands in such numbers that 
localities of which these Dutch had never 
heard were stocked with them. 


Mrs. HOUSEKEEP: ‘‘ Bridget, what do 
you mean by all that disturbance down in 
the kitchen?*’ Bridget: ‘Sure, it isn’t 
me, ma'am. It’s Miss Ethel.’ Mrs. 
Housekeep : ‘‘ Oh, has she got back from 
the cooking school?’’ Bridget: ‘« Yes, 
ma'am, and she’s gettin’ ready to try to 
boil an egg, ma'am.’’—([Gathered, ] 


OnE day Tute asked one of his employers 
to read a note for him. It proved to be a 
perfectly legible request for Tute’s services 
as a white-washer. ‘‘ Why, Tute,"’ said 
the man, ‘‘ this is plain, and you ought to 
read it yourself. I have frequently seen 
you reading the papers.’’ ‘‘ Well, that's 
justit,’’ replied Tute. ‘‘ I kin read readin’ 
readin’, but I can’t read writin’ readin’.’’ 


ROYAL 


—- 





Powder 


Makes Clean Bread 


With Royal Baking Powder there is no 


mixing with the hands, no sweat of the 


brow. 


Perfect cleanliness, greatest facility, 


sweet, clean, healthful food. 


The “ Royal Baker any Pastry 
Cook "'—containing over 800 
most practical and valuable 
cooking receipts—free on 
patron. Send postai ca 

with your full address. 


Alum is used in some baking powders and 
in most of the so-called hate pow- 
ders. because it is cheap, and makes a 
cheaper powder But alum isa corrosive 

ison which, taken in food, acts iyur- 
iously upon the stomach, liver and kidneys. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM 6T , NEW YORK. 
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Publisher's Department. 


Conard and Jones’s List. 


A very notable list of flowers, etc., is offered 
by the Conard and Jones Company, of West 
Grove, Pa., in their advertisement elsewhere. We 
cordially commend them as one of the best of the 
florist firms. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 
SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

Tue fifth of the present series of 
personally-conducted tours to Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Saturday, 
April 5. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—-in fact every necessary 
expense for a period of six days—will be 
sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from 
Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other stations. 


O_tp Pornt CoMFOoRT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only 
including luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at The Hygeia 
or Chamberlin Hotel, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, 
will be sold in connection with this tour at 
rate of $15.00 from New York ; $13.50 
from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J. ; or George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


THE CHARLESTON’ EXPOSITION. 


For the South Carolina Interstate and 
West Indian Exposition, Charleston, S. C., 
the Southern Railway is the popular route, 
carrying you through the most interesting 
section of the South. You will find on 
your trip via this Line many alluring spots 
of interest. There are fields made famous 
by the conflicts of war, scenery worth a 
much longer journey to behold, and others 
where one can learn something of the ways 
and charm of life in the Middle South. 
Add to the historic and scenic attractions 
of the Line the splendid Exposition, by 
which the trip affords a magnificent 
revelation of the agricultural, mineral, and 
industrial resources of the South. Eleven 
day excursion tickets on sale from Phil- 
adelphia to Charleston and return $19.80. 
Excursion tickets on sale at all coupon 
offices in the East at correspondingly low 
rates. 

April 16th has been designated as 
Pennsylvania Day Complete list of hotels 
and boarding-houses, rates, time-tables, 
etc., will be furnished upon application to 
Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 


Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut | 


Street, Philadelphia. 


THE metheds of public school instruc- 
tion, as applied in New York City, do not 
always meet the approbation of the parents | 
of the pupils, as was evidenced the other | 
day when a German woman of command- | 
ing figure strode into the school and, ap- | 
proaching the principal, demanded : 

‘¢ Vat it is, a lobster ?’’ 

The principal politely explained that a 
lobster was a species of shell-fish. 

‘* Vell, how many legs has it—dis lob- 
ster?”’ 

The number of legs was stated. 

‘* Vell, I work me for a hurry, and if 
your teacher cannot find better dings than 
to ask my boy Jakey how many legs has 
it, a lobster, and make him come home to 
bodder his fadder mit questions, ‘ What it 
is, a lobster?’ it is bad peesness."’ 
[Youth's Companion. ] 


THE subject of a young lady's essay, 
who was graduated from a Delaware high 
school last summer, was ‘‘ Hawthorne,”’ 
and in her essay she said: ‘‘At the age of 
39 Hawthorne married and took his wife 
to the old manse.’’ The day after the 
commencement two of the village women 
were talking over the affair, and one of 
them remarked : 

‘« Wasn't it awful that Maude should say 
such a thing in her essay ?”’ 

Her friend inquired what she alluded to. 

‘*Why, she said at the age of 39 Haw- 
thorne married and took his wife to the old 
man’s. Why didn’t she say to his father- 
in-law’s ?’’—[Philadelphia Times. ] 


A LIVERPOOL coachman appeared with 
his hair closely cropped. ‘‘ Why, Dennis,”’ 
said the mistress, ‘‘ whatever possessed 
you to have your hair cut while you had 
such a bad cold?’’ ‘‘ Well, mum;”’ 
replied Dennis, ‘‘ I do be takin’ notice this 
long while that whiniver I have me hair 
cut I take a bad cowld, so I thought to 
meself that now, while I had the cowld on 
me, it would be the time of all others to 
go and get me hair cuttin’ done ; for by 
that course I would save meself just one 
cowld.”’ 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


_— 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CAROLINE RAU, 


Plain Millinery | 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


736 7s Garden St., 
iladelphia. 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


RECENTLY (ENLARGED 


By ib the padiien of 
New Words 
Edited by W. T. *HARRIS PRD. LL.D., 

U." %. Commissioner of Education. 

Will readily settle eter about words, 
ij men, places, scientific subjects, etc. It has 2364 
quarto pages with sooo illustrations. 

LET US SEND YOU FREE 
our Chart of English Sounds for home study ff 
with the children, also ‘‘A Test in Pronuncia- 
tion "’ which affords a pleasant and instructive 
evening's entertainment. 

Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Main St., Springfield, Mass. 





A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Will hold a full year, by packing close. Better, 
if used for half a year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNER, AND RECEIVER. 

Financia AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

InTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Acts TRUSTEE, 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 


Acts as Trustee or CorPORATION MorTGAGES. 


DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R.SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 


Asa S. WING: 


Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. ROB- 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, |. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 


G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. 


PENNSYLVANIA DAY. 


AT THE SOUTH CAROLINA INTER-STATE AND 
WEST INDIAN EXPOSITION, 

PENNSYLVANIA Day at thé South 
Carolina, Inter-State and West Indian 
Exposition, Charleston, South Carolina, 
will be appropriately celebrated on April 
16th, next, when Governor Stone and his 
Staff, accompanied by the State Commis- 
sioners, will visit the exhibition in a body. 
Besides the attendance of the Governor 
and his distinguished associates prominent 
persons from all parts of the State will go 
South to assist in making the event one of 
the most memorable in the history of the 
Exposition. 

At this particular season of the year, the 
City of Charleston itself is radiant with 
blooming flowers and summer sunshine, 
offering to the Northern tourist a series of 
diversions and restful attractions that can 
be found only in a Southern clime, where 
the foliage never loses its verdure nor the 
mocking-bird ceases its song. But 
Charleston with its numerous natural and 
historical charms, its battery and pictures- | 
que harbor, its Isle of Palms, and great | 
gray Fort Sumter, its quaint streets and | 
world-famed St. Michael's, is but an 
appropriate setting to the ‘‘ Ivory City "’ 
glistening in the sunlight, on the edge of 
the Ashley river. It is doubtful whether 
a more romantically beautiful spot exists 
anywhere in this country than the tract 
comprising the three hundred acres 
occupied by the Exposition. 

The handsome buildings—the Cotton 
Palace, the Palaces of Commerce and 
Agriculture, bordering the Sunken Gardens, 
and standing in bold relief against a dim, 
purple, hazy horizon line, formed by 
boughs of towering pines across the river ; 
make a picture in the afternoon sun worth 
travelling thousands of miles to see. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
Pullman sleeping cars daily between 
Philadelphia and Charleston, leaving 
Philadelphia, Broad Street Station 6.05 
p. m., arriving Charleston 3.35 
Excursion tickets good eleven days only 
$19.80. Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will take 
pleasure in furnishing all information. 


Morgan Bunting A thur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 

Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, P hilace.j hoe, da. 


p- m. | 





“ROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ'shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give usa call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


We have been the original 
introducers of more varieties 
of squash than all our brother seed men 
combined. Here'sa partial list: 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, Warren 
Butman, Chestnut and Gelden Bronze. 
Our annual catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower seed sent 
If you want the purest 
Sm Erase sold in the 
U. 8. try ours. 


‘ 1.J.H.GREGORY 
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POSTPAID, ONLY $1.00 1% ; NS 
A nice collection for people a 
who have not room for large Trees a 
Keiffer Pear, early bearer, very anaes 
productive 
Peach, Japan Dwarf, earliest of all 
peaches 
Abundance Plum, early and immense 
ORIOR. 0:05.50 0+ 6 xbeBnectSés baidaneies 
Lucretia Dewberry, very producti 
excellent quality .. 
New Pedigree 
New Rathbu 
Fay’s Prolific 
best red ...... 
New Gooseberry; 
productive .. : 
New Grape, Berckmans, extra fine. . 
Cumberland Raspberry, largest and 
most productive (Black Raspberry) 
New Dwarf Bismark Apple, begins 
bearing at once 


129 


128 


Red Jacket, very 


131 


iis. sania cae 

Send for our new Floral Guide, 136 peges, full 
of the choicest Roses, Plants and Garden Fruits 
for Spring planting. Tt gives a vast amountof 
valuablei nformation, andissent free on request. 


Always address, THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Flower Growers, Box Z., West Grove, Pa. 


Seasonable Hosiery. 


Several large lots of Seasonable 
Hosiery that we have just secured 
| from the most prominent foreign and 
| domestic manufacturers at almost our 
own terms are on sale at interesting 
prices. Styles for men, women, and 
children, priced as follows : 


WOMEN’S IMPORTED GLORIA 
BLACK COTTON HOSE—with un- 
bleached split soles and extra high 
spliced heels—18c a pair, or 3 pairs for 
50 cents. 

WOMEN'S HERMSDORF BLACK 
COTTON HOSE—with unbleached 
soles—18c a pair, or 3 pairs for 50 cents. 

WOMEN’S HERMSDORF BLACK 
RIBBED LISLE HOSE—an excellent 
37 %-cent quality—25 cents a pair. 

WOMEN S HERMSDORF BLACK COT- 
TON HOSE—with silk hand-embroider- 
ed figured instep—2s5 cents a pair. 

WOMEN'S LACE LISLE HOSE—black, 
gray, and cardinal ; regular 5o0c quality 
—39 cents. 

CHILDREN’S HEAVY RIBBED COT- 
TON HOSE—fast-black ; all sizes from 
6 to g% ; worth 15c a pair—+3 pairs for 
25 cents. 

MEN'S FAST-BLACK COTTON HALF 
HOSE—with spliced seamless heels and 
toes—sold only in lots of 6 pairs for 50 
cents. 

MEN'S COTTON HALF HOSE—in fast- 
black and a few in tan, all with high 
spliced heels and double soles ; made to 
retail at 25c a pair ; sold only in original 
boxes at half price—6 pairs for 75 cents. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JoserpH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“« Some Frutts of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 





